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Reading the crop forecasts 

By Robert M. Press ' 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

-V Chicago 

It is a long way to most grocery shelves-from Denote Lundsgaard’s 
corn fields in Iowa - but for price- conscious shoppers, there was 
hopeful news this week from the nation's forms. 

Tor the most jpart, 1 farmers Uke Mr. Landsgaard say they plan to 
plant enough corn to make 1975 a possible record crop year. It also 

looks 10se a big year foe- other major crops such as wheat, according to 
a survey released March 17 by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Large plantings do not guarantee the kind of leveling off In retail 
foo d pric es the Agriculture Department says will occur late year, 
but without them, no price leveling would be likely. 

Weather, crop plantings, yields, and thesteadily rising processing 
and sales costs are major factors determining retail food prices. 

It would be “just guessing’' to predict changes In retail food prices 
on the basis of the survey, says William Kuhfusa, president of the 
. American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The winter wheat farmers have planted and the wheat they plan to 
plant this spring is expected to total nearly 17.7 million acres, 
compared with 18JS million acres last year, the report states. 
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benefits are 
to run out 


By David Anable 
V.;;. Staff correspondent of 

. ' r'L •; Hie Christian' S deuce Monitor 

New York 

,V Theymaynotlike.it, but’Bob, Judy, 
7 *. and Peter have something in common 
K_- like tens of thousands of other 
- Americans, they are all wi thin a few 
; W ^eeks of exhausting their unemploy- 
• - meat benefits. 

■%* • ‘ After 52 weeks of unsuccessful Job- 

• hunting, those vital checks will stop, 
■ - - - unless Congress extends unemploy- 
" • - :;ment benefits for yet another 13-week 

• - period, a possibility under discussion. 

- -- Bob, Judy, and Peter are not alone. 
-r:lhe U.S. Department of Labor esti- 

. mates that during the full year 

• •“ roughly 1.5 million Americans will 

. “exhaust” all their unemployment 
• ^ benefits. New York State, for in- 
.. -stance, expects 75,000 people, to ex- 

- :_z;r haust their benefits in April. 

• Bob was once an East Side 
.. doorman at $154 a week. He can go an 
collecting bis $95 a week unemploy- 


ment check for only three more 
weeks. Then, lie reckons, he will 
probably have to give up his apart- 
ment, go on welfare, and take a 
“hostel*’ room. 

• Judy, once in the music record- 
ing industry at $175 a week, Is not so 
badly off; she shares an apartment. 
But when the checks ran out in four 
weeks she says she will probably have 
to work; nights for tips and commis- 
sion in a coatroom at a friend’s 
restaurant. 

• Peter has come down In the 
world since he lost his $18,000-a-year 
advertising agency executive job. If 
he cannot find another such position 
in the next she weeks before' his 
unemployment checks stop coming, 
he will switch to a rent-controlled 
apartment (currently occupied by 
friends) and look for less desirable 
jobs “I’m overqualified for.” 

Currently, the unemployment In- 
surance program covers the first 28 
weeks of unemployment, with states 
★Please torn to Page 4 



By Stewart Dill McBride- 


Moscow: checking whether sale is legal (It is) 

Soviet secondhand bazaars 
fast becoming black' markets 


By Dev Murarka 

. , Special to 

' - The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

. Every big city In the Soviet Union 
has one — a bazaar where second- 
hand goods are bought and sold. But 
• - today, more and more, these second- 
. hand Soviet markets are becoming 
centers of black market trade for 
goods in short supply. 

Prices are exorbitant and there is 
always the risk of being nabbed by the 
local police as a “speculator." Never- 
theless the free, or black, market 
nourishes with the authorities for the 
most part turning their heads the 
ather way. 


Take for example a recent study of 
such a market in the Siberian .city of 
Novosibirsk. The correspondent who 
described it in the- weekly .Liter- 
atumaya Gazeta remarked that even 
in freezing weather the market was 
full of people. Every, child in the city 
knew where it was and how to direct 
outsiders there. 

Handsome profit 
The magazine gave this example of 
the sky-high prices: A pair of plat- 
form shoes, made in Riga and priced 
at 22 rubles ($32) went for 60 rubles 
($70). 

It also illustrated how ordinary 
people are drawn into the black 
★Please turn to Page 2 


cost jobs? ; 

Energy officials say ■ 

not necessarily 

By Harry KL JSllis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

At a time when the U.S. economy 
cries out for stimulation, can Amer- 
icans safely reduce their energy con- 
sumption without throwing more 
' people out of work? 

“Yes,” replies & senior federal’ 
energy official, who finds it “very 
troubling that a liberal Congress, 
which has been for [conservation] ad 
the time, now says we can’t do It 
without hurting the economy." 

Americans, notes Roger W. Sant, 
assistant administrator of the Fed- 
eral Energy Administration (FEA) 
for Conservation and Environment in 
an interview, consume more than 
twice as much energy per capita as 
West Germans, a people with a 
comparably high standard of living. 

A study of six nations, adds Dr. 
Jeffrey Mllsteln, an FEA analyst; 
shows that only Canada comes close 
to the United States in per capita 
energy consumption. Citizens of other 
advanced nations — Denmark, Swit- 
zerland, Sweden, and West Germany 
— use less than half as much energy 
per person as Americans. 

“It’s a bad indictment," Mr. Sant 
continued, “if we can’t figure a way tp 
cut our energy demand" at least abiC 

West German example 
FEA studies, said Dr. Mllsteln, 
indicate .that U.S. business firms 
could shave their energy consumption 
by 25 percent without harm. “The 
supposed correlation," he said, “be- 
tween* energy consumption and eco- 
nomic activity is spurious. There Is no 
Inexorable correlation. 

■‘In West Germany," he went on, 
“perhaps the most flourishing econ- 
omy in the [industrialized] wdrj# 
today, we have living proof that you 
can cut back energy consumptive 
without economic hardship.” 

So far, said Mr. Sant, American 
firms, have achieved - only .,1. to 
percent in absolute energy savings. 
“At least 50 percent of firms [the FEA 
has “contacted],” he added, "haven't 
done anything significant" toward 
reducing their energy consumption. 

President Ford’s goal of reducing 
oil imports by l million barrels a day 
this year would require Americans to 
reduce overall energy consumption 
by S percent, he said. * • 

Are Americans saving energy? 
They did last year, observed the FEA 
conservation chief, but apparently no 
longer, taken as a whole. 
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Saigon’s strategic retreat: 
how it affects future tactics 


Military aid bills 
unlikely to pass 

By Robert P. Hey 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Despite, heavy Ford administration 
pressure. Congress remains unlikely 
to vote additional military aid this 
year to embattled Cambodia, accord- 
ing to fresh congressional soundings. 

However, one administration ar- 
gument is making headway in con- 
verting some members of Congress: 
that without more military aid there 
will be a “bloodbath" in Phnom Penh 
when Khmer Rouge Insurgents cap- 
ture the Cambodian capital. 

“This argument is troubling many 
here," says one Senate source in a 
typical comment 

Yet many congressional sources 
report it is an uphill battle for the 
compromise Cambodian aid proposal 
approved 9-7 Monday by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. It 
would provide $27 million a month in 
military help for three months, with 
all Cambodia military aid to end June 
30. 

Chances slim 

One knowledgeable source favoring 
the request makes *hia assessment: 
“It's going to be an uphill battle. . . . 
The odds are, right now, that It won't 



He adda that "there’s a chance for it 
in the Senate," provided the proposal 
can attract support from numerous 
Southern Democrats and some mod- 
erate Democrats; and provided lib- 
eral Republicans like Sen. Richard S. 
Schweiker and Charles ML C. Mathias 
Jr. all support It. 

Additionally, he says, the Ford 
administration must unqualifiedly 
back this proposal — any attempt to 
change it would seal Its defeat. It is 
not yet clear what the administration 
will do. 

Prospect of obtaining the requisite 
Senate support 1s dim, several Senate 
sources Insist. For bis part Senator 


HeU by Commurasb 
before present ottensive 

Ana of present ARVN 
withdrawal 


By Joan Forbes, staff cartographer 

Schweiker says he will oppose the 
measure, holding “not one penny 
more" for Cambodian military aid. 

Senator Mathias at this writing will 
not reveal his position; he is sched- 
uled to do so later this week. But aides 
note that in recent months he has 
opposed additional military help for 
Cambodia. 

House hurdle 

If this authorization proposal should 
clear the Senate, it faces a steeper 
uphill climb in the House, several 
sources note. 

However, Senate Republican leader 
Hugh Scott told reporters following a 
Tuesday morning meeting with the 
President that Mr. Ford has not 
abandoned Cambodia although con- 
gressional Democrats virtually have. 

★Please torn to Page 4 


Thieu abandons 
Central Highlands 

By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

The North Vietnamese have won a 
psychological victory in getting South 
Vietnamese Government forces to 
take what many would argue is the 
nonetheless strategically sound deci- 
sion not to stand and fight in the 
sparsely populated Central Highlands 
provinces of Kontum and Pleiku. 

The measure of that psychological 
success will be weighed: 

1. In Saigon. 

2. In the United States Congress. 

In the U.S. Congress, the latest turn 

of events will provide ammunition for 
both hawks and doves. 

The doves are likely to speak of a 
South Vietnamese military setback 
which supports their argument that 
the Government and Army of South 
Vietnam are “losers" and no U.S. 
military aid can save them. The 
hawks are likely to say that what has 
happened makes U.S. military aid 
more urgently needed than ever. 

Situation in Saigon 

In Saigon, popular opinion is less 
likely to be as affected as is opinion on 
Capitol Hill in Washington. 

The Saigonese know that the popu- 
lation of all three provinces < Dar Lac, 
Pleiku, and Kontum) now likely to 
come under North Vietnamese con- 
trol Is only a few hundred thousand, 
while 85 to 90 percent of the total 
population of 20 million in South 
Vietnam still lives under the South 
Vietnamese Government flag. 

Further, the Saigonese are inclined 
to dismiss the population of the 
Central Highlands as being Montag- 
nards (local tribesmen) and not 
strictly Vietnamese — which is only 
partly true — and so not really worth 
fighting for. 

In any case, the facts seem to be 
that in the second phase of their 
winter offensive, the North Vietnam- 
★Please turn to Page 2 


Key crossroads village recaptured 

Cambodians struggle tfo secure airport 


speeds up 
peace shuttle 

. By John K. Cooley 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Aswan, Egypt' 

United States Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger is settling into a 
faster pace on his Egypt-Israel peace 
shuttle, holding in reserve the possi- 
bility of raising American proposals 
to both sides later on. 

Dr. Kissinger finished his third 
round of meetings with President 
Sadat here Tuesday and then re- 
turned. to Israel. He expected to be 
back In Aswan again with more 
Israeli proposals Thursday, after a 
visit to King Faisal of Saudi Arabia in 
Riyadh Wednesday. 

After two weeks of coming and 
going, the. tough core of difficulty 
remains the same, according to U.S. 
sources. The problem is to resolve 
Israel's political requirements for the 
beginning of “a state of peace" with 
Egypt's desire to end what it regards 
as Israel’s continued military threat 
to the Suez Canal and the Egyptian 
hinterland. 

Egyptian sources say the answers 
President Sadat gave to Israel ’s latest 
“specific ideas" -contained -details on 
how both sides might build guaran- 
tees to each other into the proposed 
accord’s text, while leaving provi- 
sions for permanent peace for the 
Mideast peace conference in Geneva 
later on. 

' Israel has listed many Egyptian 
actions it wants to see as proof that a 
"warlike state of mind" has ended on 
Cairo's part Three of them — an end 
to Arab economic boycotts (not con- 
trolled by Egypt but by the Arab 
League), the start of tourism and 
“open bridges" like those between 
Jordan and Israel — were reported 
from Tel Aviv, ★piaase turn to Page 4 


By Daniel Southerland 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Kambo.OaJnbodia 

“We are measuring progress here in terms of bundreds 
of yards, not in terms of kilometers or miles," said a 
wary Cambodian Army officer. 

"We are running Into a lot of mines and heavy weapons 
fire, it’s difficult to move forward," said the officer, 
summing up the situation as he saw it 

A huge concentration of Cambodian Army troops, 
airplanes, helicopter gunships, and armored personnel 
carriers has found going slow indeed to the west of 
Phnom Penh airport. This is where the Cambodian Army 
baa focused much of its force over the past two weeks in 
an attempt to stop the shelling of the airport, Phnom 
Penh's only remaining supply link with the outside 
world. * 

Government troops have succeeded In recapturing (he 
key crossroads village of Tuol Leap, situated about six 
miles to the northwest of the airport. And they have 
forced 'Communist-led insurgents to pull back the 
captured 105-millimeter guns with which they were 
pounding the airport For the past few days, only a 
relatively small number of rockets have been bitting the 
airport, and American transport planes have flown a 
record number of supply sorties Into Phnom Penh. 


But thanks apparently to heavy casualties, lack of 
adequate replacements for battlefield losses, and weari- 
ness brought on by nearly three months of fighting, there 
is no air of victory here. The government hold on Tuol 
Leap still appears to be tenuous. Government troops in 
and around the village are under constant fire, and 
helicopters dare not land there. 

Government troops still have the task of clearing a 
string of rocket-firing positions In bamboo thickets and 
marshes to the northeast of Tuol Leap. And everywhere 
they move, the ragged, weary soldiers seem to be coming 
up against land mines. 

"The problem is manpower," said one Cambodian 
.officer. “We’ve got enough ammunition, but the big 
problem Is finding enough troops to do anything. A 
brigade normally should have 2,400 men,” said one of the 
brigade commanders Involved in a big operation to the 
west of the airport. 'Tve got less than 50 percent of that, 
and I'm not getting any replacements. 

“They’re always promising to send us replacements." 
he said. “But every day we take more losses, and the 
replacements never come." 

"Well, at least recapture of Tuol Leap was a small 
victory for you, wasn't it?" said a reporter. 

"Yes, a small victory," said the officer, with a weak 
smile. 


Religion-and-public-schools debate flares 


By Edward Alwood 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Harrisonburg, Va. 

The United States Supreme Court 
soon may be asked to rule again on 
the relationship between religion and 
public schools. 

On March 17, U.S. District Judge 
James Turk ruled here that school 
officials may no longer grant “release 
time" from classes far religious study 
in a weekday religious education 
program. 

A spokesman for Americans United 
for the Separation of Church and State 
declined comment on the decision, but 
pointed out that “release time" pro- 
grams occur in one out of every six 
U.S. school districts. 

The program has been part of the 
Harrisonburg school system since the 
1930s. At that time it was conducted In 
school classrooms, but as the Su- 
preme Court steadily upheld the sepa- 
ration of church and state, weekday 
religious education officials moved 
their classes into mobile trailers 
parked next to tire school grounds. 

Permission required 

The Weekday Religious Education 
program (WRE) is a nondenomina- 
tion&l group that offers religious 
instruction of one hour a week to 
students in the second through fifth 
- grades who have parental permission 
for "release time." 


In Virginia case, judge ends 
‘release time’ from regular classes 


Last October, three college profes- 
sors living In Harrisonburg claimed 
the school system discriminated 
against children who do not partici- 
pate in the program and asked that it 
be discontinued. The school board 
refused. The professors obtained an 
Injunction against the program. 

The school board contends that no 
laws have been broken since the 
school itself does not offer religious 
instruction. Defense attorneys paint 
out that “release time" was upheld by 
the Supreme Court in 1952 in the case 
afZorach v. Clause n. 

Judge Turk said in the ruling that 


he recognizes the specifics of the 
Zorach case, but he added that some 
of the justices who originally ruled in 
1952 are still on the high court bud 
have described the ruling as being 
unsound. 

Judge Turk enjoined WRE officials 
from holding classes and the school 
board from working with WRE in 
scheduling religious classes. He ruled 
that “the primary effect of the WRE 
program in Harrisonburg is to ad- 
vance a particular religious program. 
It is for this reason that the {First 
Amendment] has been violated." 

★Please turn to Page 4 
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Florida 

‘shelters’ 

its palms 

Agencies, volunteers 
.fight off blight 


By John Dlllia 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Key Blscayne, Fla. 

The graceful, 50-foot coconut palm 
romantic symbol of tropical 
Florida, curved upward Into a blue 
sky-tft was still beautiful, although its 
fronds had begun to yellow. 

Suddenly a chain saw sputtered to 
Ufe and within moments the tree, 
severed at its base, fell with a thud 
across busy Crandon Boulevard. A 
crew of men hurriedly cut the tree 
into small pieces, and soon traffic was 
flowing again. 

These last four years have been 
tough times for the coconut palm In 
Florida. During that time, 120,000 
palms — 00 percent of the coconuts In 
the Miami area — have been lost as 
one after another turned yellow and 
lost its huge fronds. 

The problem: lethal yellowing. It Is 
a blight that has troubled coconut 
growers In Jamaica since 1891, but is 
new to the United States. 

[Meanwhile, the stately palm tree 
Is also In trouble In California, reports 
Monitor cor r e s pondent David Winder. 

[The Los Angeles Parks Depart- 
ment and private landscapers are 
considering replacing palm trees in 
that city with something that grows 
faster and costs less. 

[Recently, architects in La Jolla, 
near San Diego, referred to palm 
trees as “flagpoles” and had some 
older trees removed. But San Diego, 
which some palm lovers believe may 
be the last resort for rare palms In the 
United States Is, In fact, increasing its 
30,000 palms throughout the city 
parks and right-of-way lands.] 

Impact judged 

When the blight first struck the U.S. 
mainland at Coral Gables, Fla., in 
1971, experts worried that It could 
wipe out every coconut in Florida by 
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Wi I shire area, Los Angeles 

America’s palm trees — 

.1978. Thousands of trees were quickly 
affected, including most of the 100 or 
so palms around the famous Orange 
Bowl. 

But citizens have fought back. Vol- 
unteers and government agencies 
have cut down thousands of affected 
trees to slow the blight’s spread. 
Thousands of other trees are treated 
every four months with antibiotics to 
check the yellowing. 


Moves of IRA indicate 
regrouping of forces 


By Jonathan Harach • 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Dublin 

The latest prison-break attempt In 
the Irish Republic by members of the 
Irish Republican Army (IRA) has 
increased fears that the illegal orga- 
nization is using its present cease-fire 
in Northern Ireland to regroup and re- 
equip its forces. 

It also has heightened demands for 
Joint operations against the IRA both 
nortti and south. of the border. 

The escape attempt was staged at 
the heavily guarded Fortlaolse Jail, 
60 miles southwest of Dublin. IRA 
prisoners tried to blast their way out 
of ttie prison with the cooperation of 
colleagues on the outside. But the 
attempt was foiled and none of the 75 
IRA men In die Jail got away. One 
IRA man was killed and two others 
wounded. Two IRA men ouside the 
jail were arrested. 

Internment discussed 

Some southerners feel that the 
Dublin government now may be 
forced Into reintroducing internment 
to combat the IRA, even though this 
would risk worsening the overall 
situation. 

If the IRA Is preparing to resume its 
terrorist campaign in the north, the 
failure of the St. Patrick's Day jail- 
break attempt could disrupt Its plans. 


The fact Jhat no prisoners escaped 
mAfln« that there, will be no reinforce- 
ments tor the IRA units in Northern 
Ireland. 

In the north meanwhile the extreme 
Protestant Ulster Volunteer Force, 
which has refused to join In the IRA’s 
cease-fire, announced flatly that its 
military activity will continue. It 
claimed to have murdered four Ro- 
man Catholics as well as two men^- 
bers of a rival Protestant group 
recently. 

New pressure develops 

Such evidence that both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic extremists are 
active despite the cease-fire brings 
new pressure on the North's British 
administration. 

Oliver Napier, head of the moderate 
Alliance Party, has appealed to Brit- 
ish Secretary for Ulster Merlyn Rees 
to ban Ihe Protestant paramilitary 
organizations. 

The moderates also want tougher 
action against the IRA, which has 
been granted relative Immunity by 
the British since the cease-fire went 
into effect. The British aim is to 
encourage IRA members to turn to 
political action. There is even some 
hope among the British that IRA chief 
of staff, David O’Connell, will stand 
for election to the new provincial 
convention next month. The con- 
vention is to recommend a new power 
sharing political structure for North- 
ern Ireland. 


★ Does ecology cost jobs? 


Continued from Page 1 

“Preliminary figures for January 
and February,” he said, "indicate 
that gasoline consumption is 7 percent 
higher than a tear ago. and that 
overall petroleum usage is 3 percent 
up. If that increase stays with us, we 
have a bigger problem than we 
thought” 

International commitments 

At last year’s consumption levels, 
the U.S. would be Importing 8 million 
barrels of oH daily — the current 
figure Is about 7 million — by 1977, 
because domestic dll production is 
dropping- “If demand Is up,” said Mr. 
Sant, “then Imports must be 
greater." 

Yet the U.S. has committed Itself,' 
within the 17-nation International 
Energy Agency (ISA), to cut imports 
by a million barrels a day this year, 
as part of the ISA's goal of reducing 
collective petroleum imports by 2 
million barrels daily in 1975. 

Americans can meet that com- 
mitment, experts note, only If they 
reduce energy consumption, since 
additional domestic sources — oil, 
coal, natural gas, shale oil, and others 


— will take years to bring on stream. 

"My biggest concern,” stressed Mr. 
Sant, J 'Is that those [In Congress] who 
advocate 'do nothing* [on conserva- 
tion] will win," on the grounds that 
the faltering U.S. economy cannot 
stand an energy cutback. 

Energy programs now advancing 
through Congress, for example, call 
for reducing oil Imports by only 
000,000 barrels dally this year at best, 
with larger reductions being achieved 
only as the economy recovers. 


More Oscars have gone . 
to Katharine Hepburn 

By the Associated Press 

Los Angeles 
With the 47th Academy Awards 
approaching an April 8, statisticians 
have announced the all-time winner: 
Katharine Hepburn. 

Not only has Miss Hepburn won 
mare Oscars than any star — three, 
tor "Morning Glory" 1933, “Guess 
Who’s Coming to Dinner 1 1 1987, and 
“A Lion in Winter" 1968 — she also 
has the greatest number of nomi- 
nations — ll. 


Congressional mandate 


Sex discrimination in housing hit 


By Frederic A. Merit* 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

San Francisco 

“My husband usually prefers to 
rent to men because they give less 
trouble.” 

Disappointed San Franciscan Ger- 
trude Titus says she encountered 
those words shortly before a landlady 
refused to rent her a "nice clean 
apartment” just one block from her 
job. 

Complaints like this draw growing 
attention as the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban development 
(HUD) moves to carry out the man- 
date Congress gave it last August to 
take action against sex dis- 
crimination in housing. 

“Unfortunately there hasn’t been 
enough publicity to notify women that 
this kind of dlsciimlnaticm is now 
illegal," says Dr. Gloria Toote, HUD 
assistant secretary In charge of the 
Office of Fair Housing and Equal 
Opportunity. “Many women are so 
accustomed to discrimination, they 
don’t even recognize it," she added In 
an Interview. 

Workshops scheduled 

To publicize the legal rights of 
women who suspect sex dis- 
crimination In housing, HUD, In a 
contract with the National Counsel of 
Negro Women, has sponsored hear- 
ings in Atlanta, St Louis. San An- ■ 
tonio. Texas, and San Francisco, with 
another scheduled tor New York. 

The testimonies of "victims,” real- 


tors, urban consultants, tenants* 
groups, and representatives of 
women's rights groups will be col- 
lected and distributed to help enforce- 
ment by federal, state, county, and 
local anti-discrimination groups, ac- 
cording to Dr. Toote. r 
In addition, workshops to build local 
coalitions for boosting enforcement 
are scheduled after each hearing. 
Here, tor example, representatives of 
groups like the League of Women 
Voters, the National Organization for 
Women (NOW), Church Women 
United, the National Counsel of Negro 
Women, Black Women Organized tor 
Action, and others have joined to 
begin steps toward a media education 
program on women’s rights and the 
tougher state law against such hous- 
ing discrimination. 


Toll-free number 

Any woman who suspects she has 
been discriminated against in housing 
sales or rentals may register her 
complaints toll-free over a special 
WATS line to HUD. The allegation 
may be settled by Informal per- 
suasion, referral to state or local 
authorities, private civil action, or 
with a suit by the U.S. attorney where 
a pattern of discrimination could be 
involved. 

Women’s rights workers say a 
woman seeking her legal rights also 
can contact local or state human 
rights commissions, fair housing 
groups, fair employment practices 
commissions, as well as public Inter- 
ests law firms, the American Civil 


Liberties Union, and local chapters of 
women’s rights groups like NOW and 
the Women's Equity Action League. 

October deadline 

Dr. Toote says federal investigators 
already have handled 500 cases of 
alleged discrimination In housing 
against women (especially unmar! 
rled women, single women with chil- 
dren, and divorcees) since the Fair 
Housing Act of 1937 was amended last 
August to cover sex discrimination. 

In the meantime, the Equal Credit 
Opportunity Act of 1974 gives the 
Federal Reserve Board until October 
to draw guidelines barring dis- 
crimination In mortgage money be- 
cause of sex or marital status, accord- 
ing to Margaret J. Gates of the 
women's Policy Center In Washlne. 
ton. 

At the San Francisco hearings 
several witnesses stressed the diffi- 
culties of women with children In 
finding housing. Maxine Brown, se- 
nior housing planner for the Associ- 
ation of Bay Area Governments and 
chairwoman of the national task force 
on housing for NOW, maintained that 
discrimination against women has 
become easier because of a growing 
housing shortage as construction 
drops off. She also testified that the 
small number of women developers, 
mortgage bankers, planners, 
builders, and architects contributes to 
discrimination. 

A remedy would be HUD affirma- 
tive hiring requirements In these 
areas, she said. 


By Richard Allman 

at the end of their road? 

“We’ve never seen such citizen 
participation,” says George H. Gwjtn, 
a plant specialist with the Florida 
Department of Agriculture. He Is 
supervising tiie state’s 8500,000-a-year 
fight against lethal yellowing — an 
effort that now stretches over several 
thousand square miles of South Flor- 
ida and Involves 543 communities and 
government agencies. 

Here an Key Blscayne, site of the 
Florida White House during President 
Nixon’s tenure, hundreds of pains 
have been lost; but several thousand 
more have been saved by citizen 
volunteers who regularly treat the 
healthy trees. 

The treatments, however, are only 
"buying time,” says Mr. Gwin, while 
researchers from the University of 
Florida search for a permanent cure. 

If one Is not forthcoming, the only 
option may be the phasing in., of 
another coconut, the Malayan dwarf, 
whlch reslsts lethal yellowing. 

Differences 

The Malayan variety isn’t as cur- 
ving and graceful as the Jamaican 
coconut common to Miami. Nor does 
It grow as rapidly. But Its long fronds, 
sand tall. Blender trunks do lend the 
tropical flavor so desirable In tourist- 
cons clous Florida. 

Interest in saving the Jamaican 
coconut and the other 11 palms known 
to be affected by lethal yellowing goes 
beyond mere aesthetics, however. 
International attention Is being fo- 
cused on Florida's problems out of 
concern that they could spread else- 
where. 

Palms, while essentially ornamen- 
tal here, are of International agricul- 
tural significance In parts of Asia and 
Africa. Specialists are concerned be- 
cause lethal yellowing appears to 
affect not only coconuts, but also the 
Barassus palm, a 90-foot tall, 6-foot 
thick tree that may be the most 
internationally Important. 

The Barassus plays a multiple agri- 
cultural role in some countries where 
it supplies edible tubers, sugar, and a 
bard, black lumber. 


Wild horse ‘emergency’ declared 

Quick extermination held possible 
following overturn of federal protection 


By Ward Morehouse lU 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Emergency steps are being sought 
to protect the 27,000 wild horses in the 
U.S. in the wake of a federal court 
ruling that has removed their legal 
shield against being captured or 
killed. 

Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D) of 
Washington and wildlife protection- 
ists such as Velma (Wild Horse 
Annie) Johnston of Reno, Nev., have 
called on the Ford administration to 
continue to protect the wild horses 
pending an appeal against the riding. 

The Feb. 28 decision by a U.S. 
District Court in Albuquerque, N.M., 
held that the federal Free-Roaming 
Wild Horse and Burro Act of 1971 is 
Unconstitutional. The court said that 
Individual states have the responsl- 
- bility for protecting the horses, which 
iare scattered across 50 million acres 
of sagebrush and grassland in 10 
Western states. 

Pet food source 

Senator Jackson said Tuesday that 
the secretaries of the U.S. Interior 
and Agriculture Departments should 
“continue to administer the- federal 
act pending resolution of an appeal to 
the U.S. Supreme Court.” 

: "In the past, thousands of these 
animals have been hunted and butch- 
ered to be used as pet food . . - 
Senator Jackson said. 

A motion for a formal “stay” of the 
Albuquerque court order, pending a 
planned appeal. Is expected to be filed 
within the next two days. 

Rancher requests tor wild horse 
hunting permits have been pouring 
Into the offices of state officials, . 
according to Assistant U.S. Attorney 
James Grant who represented the 
tLS. Government in the New Mexico 
. case. 

Some roundups of horses for slaugh- 


ter may have even begun, Mr. Grant 
said in an interview. Without the 
protection of the federal wild horse 
act, "mustangers” need only to con- 
vince a state board of county commis- 
sioners to issue them a hunting permit 
to rid private and public land of what 
they call “pests,” Mr. Grant added. 


Personal vigil 

“Wild Horse Annie” Johnston, sup- 
porter of the Wild Horse Act and 
president of WHOA! (for Wild Horse 
Organized Assistance) In Reno, Ne- 
vada — says Whoa! Is on a "24-hour 
monitoring alert” to pre^Cht possible 
harm to the horses “since U.S. Bu- 
reau of Land Management (BUM) 


officials were ordered to stop enforc- 
ing the act.” 

Robert Springer, who heads the 
BLM’s wild horse and burro protec- 
tion program, confirmed Tuesday In 
Washington D.C.. that state BLM 
“field officers were notified by phone 
to stop enforcing the wild horse act.” 

Dean Rhodes, public lands chair- 
man of the Nevada Cattleman's Asso- 
ciation. has hailed the federal coart 
decision as a victory against "unrea- 
sonable legislation.” 

The federal district court decision 
in New Mexico followed In the wake of 
a controversy between a New Mexico 
rancher and local BLM officials over 
some unbranded burros the rancher 
claimed were eating teed he bad 
placed on the range for livestock. 


the disposition of these six divisions 
as providing a clue to North Vietnam- 
ese Intentions. All six sent south into 
South Vietnam would certainly mean 
an all-out offensive. But only two are 
there so far: one In the Central 
Highlands, and one In the extreme 
north between Hue and Quang Tri. 
(This prompts some to wonder 
whether the all-important city of Hue 
might come under sharp attack). 

Many are waiting to see If the four 
strategic divisions still in North Viet* 
nani are moved southward in support 
of the two already transferred there. 


★Russia’s secondhand bazaars 


Conttnaed Iran Page 1 

market. A woman engineer went out 
of town an an assignment and bought 
a pair of high boots. After returning 
home, she found she did not like them 
after all and decided to sell them at 
the market. She made such a hand- 
some profit on the deal that from then 
on, whenever out of town, she brought 
home suitcases full of goods to sell in 
her hometown market. Now she has 
been arrested and charged with Ille- 
gal buying and selling. 

Ordinary persons go to these mar- 
kets often only to buy something 
special that they cannot find any- 
where else. One woman was seen 
going in search of a fashionable bath- 
towel dress tor her daughter who was 
planning to spend her holidays on the 
Black Sea. 

For the' police on duty it becomes 
difficult to tell who Is a genuine one- 
time customer and who is a specula- 
tor. Some speculators patronize not 

only one market but move from city to 
city, buying arid selling and earning 
more than they would at a regular 
job. 

One reason for the black market is 
the country’s poor distribution sys- 
tem. There Is an old joke: A Commu- 
nist Party member is addressing a 
meeting and, as he gets more and 
more worked up, he shouts, “When we 
have full communism, we will all 
have helicopters." Someone 


“What do we need helicopters tor?” 
He replies, “If you hear of some nice 
oranges for sale in Georgia, you can 
fly down there and buy them.” 
Sometimes there Is no overall short- 
age In supplies. But owing to dis- 
tribution bottlenecks, unwanted goods 
may lie around spoiling In one part of 
the country while elsewhere the same 
product is extremely hard to come by. 


★Thieu abandons Central Highlands 

Continued from Page 1 

ese surprised the South Vietnamese 
(and U.S. Intelligence experts) by the 
vehemence of their successful attack 
10 days ago on Ban Me Thuot, capital 
of Dar Lac province. In the wake of 
this. President Thieu met with his 
generals to reconsider strategy. 

After reportedly intensely argued 
discussion, they decided to reverse 
their strategy hitherto (to hold on to 
every. bit of real estate possible) and 
to switch to shorter and consolidated 
lines by def ending: (l) people; and 
( 2 ) aqly essential real estate. 

Exposed — and with relatively few 
Inhabitants — after the fall of Ban Me 
Thuot were the, Central Hi ghlands 
towns of Pleiku and Kontum, difficult 
to supply and already threatened by 
the North Vietnamese on three sides. 

Hence the decision to withdraw 
from them and to shift the headquar- 
ters of Military Region n from Pleiku 
to the relatively secure coastal city of 
Nha Trang. (The vast majority of 
people in South Vietnam live on the 
coastal plain and In the Mekong 
Delta.) 

The question remains: What are the 
ai m s of the current North Vietnamese 
offensive? Will itlastonly through the 
month of March, as documents cap- 
tured earlier Indicated It would? Or, 
feeling the wind in their sails, will the 
North Vietnamese now commit more 
Qian the two of their six key strategic 
reserve divisions currently engaged 
in South Vietnam and maintain the 
offensive beyond the end of March? 

Most analysts have long looked on 


Farmer’s daughter 
now pitching hay 

By the Associated Press 

Foods, Iowa 

Rhonda Maloureux couldn’t get a 
job as a stewardess so she pitched 
away her plans and now Is pitching 
hay. 

The farmer’s daughter completed 
stewardess training In Kansas City, 
Mo., but couldn’t land a job because of 
flight cutbacks due to fuel shortages, 
so she took a secretarial job in Fart 
Dodge, Iowa. 

The Christian Science Monitor 
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★ Reading the crop forecasts 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Gtenn A. Evans 
Eric Bota 
Robert G. Water 


Continued from Page 1 

On the surface, the approximately 3 
percent reduction this year in planned 
corn planting compared with actual 
com planting last year looks lffr* less 
corn would be produced. That would 
put upward pressure on com products 
and products from livestock fattened 
oncom. ' 

But corn yields could surpass last 
year’s total even with less acres 
planted, says prof. Lany H. SlmerL 
an agricultural economist at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Estimated yield > 

Last year,- he notes, , com and 
soybeans were hurt by early rains 
that delayed .plantings, summer 
drought, and early frost "I think the 
odds off having such a bad season as 


last year are 100 or 200 to 1 ,” he said in 
an Interview. 

The 1975 com yield could surpass 
the 5 .6-billion-bushel record yield of 
3971, he says. Starting with the 75.8 
mill i on acres fanners say they will 
plant this year in com, he subtracts 
- about 10 million that will not' reach 
markets this year (because of spqll- 
age, aband on ed acres or being held in 
silos). With his projected average 
yield of 90 bushels an acre,- toe 65 
million remaining acres would exceed 
5.8 billion bushels, he says. - ... 

■ The Agriculture Department’s 
corn-yield estimate was to J J>e re- 
leased late March 18. 

. There was some expectation that 
farmers would plant less corn this 
year because of recently falling corn 
prices. Mr. Lundsgaard says farmers . 
are getting 60 to 70 cents less ahushel • 

now than in December. > v> . : 
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jndertines 

detente 


By Erie Bornne 

Special correspondent of 
The Christian Sdence'Mcaiitor 

; , f Budapest 

‘v Soviet Communist Party 
eonJdl. Brezhnev reaffirmed the 
■,’ovlet Union’s commitment to de- 
~ L..'>pte wlflhi the West — particularly 
" :• ith the United States — in a speech 
' > the Hungarian Communist Party 
* trigness here Tuesday. But he said, 
- ■ -mstaat progress was essential to 
- . \aintaln the momentum of detente. 

was Ihe Soviet leader's first 
. beech abroad since his absence from 

- ie public eye for almost two months 
" tthe start erf the year. 

/"peace is Indivisible," Mr. Brezh- 
^ bv said. “This Is why, simulta- 
neously with the struggle for a lasting 

- ;v eace In Europe, we pay the most 

- - - * erio us attention to the strengthening 

f relations between the Soviet Union 
| ndthe United States, relations which 
" '•re so important from the viewpoint 
{peaceful coexistence and are based 
ri. mutually advantageous coopera- 
tbn.“ : : ■- 

- But, te continued, “we cannot be 
pMsfl ed^dth the achievements made 
* consolidation of detente 

• " nd peaw is a permanent, ceaseless 
'■jtoc&B, demanding constant prog- 
'ass: TV> stop on this road would 
' • jopaxdize everything attained up to 
-cw." 

"■ filitary reductions 

Mr. . Brezhnev noted that the reduc- 
er of ,™ed forces and armaments, 
WiCt ven gradual, could not be brought 
.bout atone stroke. However, he said, 
Harts to that end had already been 
•dtiated at the Soviet-Amerlcan sum- 
ait meeting in Vladivostok last fall, 
ad in die current SALT (strategic 
.mis limitation) talks at Geneva, and 

- he mutual troop reduction talks In 
Henna. 

The Soviet leader renewed the call 
. or an early summit-level final ses- 
. ton of the 35-nation European se cu- 
tty conference. 

[Mr. Brezhnev has formally pro- 

- - rased June 30 as the date for the 

Suropean summit, according to West- 

- jm sources in Geneva, Reuter re- 
.. . ratted. 

-'{The sources said Mr. Brezhnev’s 

- proposal was contained In a letter 
sent to West German Chancellor 
Biel pi nt Schmidt, French President 
Gtoc&rd d’Estalng, British Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson and Italian 
I¥fcneMlnister Aldo Moro.] 

: But* he said, it was ""difficult to 
Imagine that a lasting, guaranteed 
peace could exist in Europe alone 
while storm clouds blacken the skies 
averofher continents.’’ 
f* r :*'* “There still exist in the world 
? " iangerous centers of tension, hotbeds 
■t conflict and potential war In the 
diddle East, Southeast Asia, and in 
rfher areas,” he said. 

Middle East proposals 
He urged an early resumption of the 
-eneva conference, “the body set up 
>r the purpose” of' achieving a 
addle East settlement. He repeated 
te. Soviet demand for Israeli with- 
SLwal from all Arab territories occu- 
ed in the 1967 Arab-Israeli war and 
r the establishment of a Palestinian 
ate. 


A different tune from what Nasser played 

tries to keep lines open to Cairo press establishment 



' By a staff correspondent of 

• The Christian Science Monitor • 

•. Aswan, Egypt 

President Anwar al-S&d&t keeps 
good relations with Egypt’s, major 
newspapers and magazines, ; often 
talking with, their writers and editors 
the way the late U.S. President 
Kennedy consulted . with American 
newsmen. ..... 

Unlike the late President Nasser — 
who nationalized newspapers In I860 


and kept a tight rein on journalists 
ttarougti licenses Issued through the 
official political ‘ organization, the 
Arab Socialist Union — Mr. Sadat has 
since- 1971 steered Egypt’s' com- 
mercially . healthy, press toward 
greater political freedom. 

President' Nasser rarely took pub- 
lishers and. editors into his con- 
fidence; The -one constant exception 
was his favorite, former Al-Ahram 
chief editor Muhammad Hassanein 
Heykal, who will shortly publish In 
London a new book on the Arab world. 


Thai resistance to U.S. 
troops disturbs Pentagon 


By Guy Halverson 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor - 

Was hi ng to n . 

The possibility of a forced U.S. 
troop pullback from' Thailand within 
the next year is expected to bolster 
the Pentagon’s case for the strategic 
importance of current U.S. bases In 
the mldrPadfic and Japan. 

There Is deepening concern in the 
Pentagon that a full puUback from 
Thailand could intensify efforts on 
Capitol Hill for broader-based U.S. 
troop withdrawals from the Pacific 
region. ... 

All told, there are 125,000 U.S. 
troops in the Far East, along with 
about 300,000 troops in Europe. 

At least two lawmakers. Rep. Ron- 
ald V. Dellums (D) of CaHfomia and. 
Sen. Alan Cranston (D) of California, 
am railing for overseas troop cuts of 
roughly 100,000 personnel. Similar 
legislation did surprisingly wellin' 
Congress last year, thoughnot enough 
for passage. 

Pullback requested 

Congress, however, did ask for a 
pullback of 12,500 overseas troops in 
what some Pentagon analysts see as 
an Indication of a rising tide of 
“isolattonlsm” In Congress. 

The United States; which currently' 
has 25,000 troops and 350 aircraft in 
Thailand, .had In fact planned to 
reduce that contingent somewhat dur- 
ing the next year. Premier Kufcrit 


Pramoj has proposed thatU.S. troops ^ Phnom Penh. 


be pulled out of Thailand within the 
next year. . 

The hew seven-party Thai political 
coalition, concerned by developments 
in neighboring Cambodia and South 
Vietnam* also has indicated that. 
Thailand will seek diplomatic relap. 
Hons with China and talks with North 
Vie tnam. 

Beyond the troops, in Thailand, .• 
main tJ.S. military strength in Asia is 
in Japan and Okinawa (62,000) ; South 
Korea* 42,000; the Philippines 16,000; : 
Taiwan, 5,000; and afloat with the 
U.S. Seventh Fleet, 27,000. 

Forces prosed back 
' The United States also has 11,000 
troops on Guam, and hefty contin- 
gents in Hawali and Alaska. 

Japan; where U.S. forces have been 
pruned back during past months, and . 
the Philippines, are now seen here as . 
having added strategic importance. 
Yet, there la some question here about . 
how long the United States will be. 
able to maintain large forces there, 
given pacifist political feelings in 
Japan, arid that country's Increasing 
links with the third .world, particu- 
larly ofl-prbdu dng nations . 

Japan* moreover, has had strong 
reservations about use of its territory 
as a “staging base” for U.S. military 
action — such as air strikes — ln Asia. 
Irideed, Thailand was used as a 
staging base during the direct Amer- ■ 
lean -involvement in Vietnam and is 
currently . used as a main trans-. . 
portation base for the airlift into . 


. Mr. Sadat* however, sometimes, 
phones leading journalists with spe- 
cial messages or questions. As the 
current Egypt-Israel disengagement 
mission of U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger began here In 
early March, Mr. Sadat Invited key 
newspapermen for a careful briefing 
chi the meaning of . the talks and 
possible . consequences of their suc- 
cess or failure. 

Key positions changed 

Shortly before this, Mr. Sadat ap- 
proved changes in three of the four 
big publishing houses Which control 
Egypt’s newspapers and periodicals 
and which compete with each other 
commercially. 

The leading novelist and essayist, 
Disan Abdel Kaddous, was named 
chairman of Dar al-Ahram, the Arab 
world's most influential publishing 
house. It Issues books, magazines, 
and runs advertising, audio-visual 
aids, and adult-education programs, 
as well as publishing the prestigious 
daily newspaper al-Ahram (The 
. Pyramids) with about 500,000 circula- 
tion, the Arab world’s highest. . 

Mr. Abdel Kaddous replaced Abdel 
Kader Hatem, a former Information 
Minister and one of President Nas- 


ser's earliest revolutionary compan- 
ions and most stalwart supporters, 
now retiring. Mr. Abdel Kaddous, 
formerly an editor in Akhbar al-Yom 
(News of the Day) publishing house, 
another of Egypt's big four, is a dose 
friend and confidant of Mr. Sadat, 
though at times he is far more critical 
of the United States than Is Mr. Sadat. 

Ahmed Baha-eddlne, Al-Ahram 's 
former chief editor, is taking medical 
treatment in the United States at 
Walter Reed Hospital outside Wash- 
ington, D.C. He has been replaced by 
All Hamdy al-G&mal, who was as 
close an aide of Mr. Baha Eddirte as 
he was of Mr. Heykal earlier. 

A journalist in charge 

At Al-Gumhuriya (The Republic) 
publishing house, the new chairman Is 
veteran Egyptian journalist and for- 
mer Press Syndicate chief Abdel 
Moneim Essawi. Muhammad Moh- 
sen, another working newsman, now- 
edits Al-Gumhurlya daily newspaper, 
Egypt's second with a circulation of 
around 250,000. 

Egypt’s newspapermen often test 
or contest efforts to interfere with 
their freedom. Sal ah Gaheen, Al- 
Ahram ’s sharp-witted political car- 
toonist, won a court case against the 
government after the Cairo public 


prosecutor had questioned him about 
cartoons which were not reverent 
toward some of Egypt's public fig- 
ures. 

After some telephone calls from 
high places, Abdel Rahman Shar- 
kawi, the publisher of the popular and 
left-leaning weekly magazine, Rose 
al-Youssef. stopped appearance of a 
recent Issue “for technical reasons.” 

TV interview at issue 

Rose al-Youssef had planned to 
publish a television interview with the 
Egyptian ambassador in London, 
Gen. Saad al-Din al-Shazli. in which 
he appeared with the Israeli Am- 
bassador in London. The interview 
was broadcast in Britain about three 
weeks before the current and sensi- 
tive Israel -Egypt disengagment talks 
began. 

Foreign Minister Ismail Fahmy 
had given instructions against such 
appearances. 

General Shazli wrote a letter to the 
Times of London, asking for readers' 
comments on whether he was right to 
appear on the program or not. This 
touched off phone calls to Mr. Fahmy 
from other foreign television stations, 
demanding to know why other Egyp- 
tian envoys could not appear with 
Israelis. 


Welfare benefits 
for the unborn 

By the Associated Press. 

Washington 

The Supreme ' Court 
ruled Tuesday that states 
need not provide welfare 
benefits to unborn chil- 
dren. 

The 7-to-l ruling upheld 
the policies of 35 states that 
do not count the unborn In 
computing aid to families 
with dependent children. 

Federal regulations give 
states a choice of whether 
to Include unborn children 
In the computation. 

Speaking for the court. 
Justice Lewis F. Powell Jr. 
said his analysis of the 
Social Security Act "does 
not support a conclusion 
that the legislative defini- 
tion of “dependent child’ 
includes unborn children." 
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New Taste Test • 


DISCOVER 
FRESH 
FREEZE DRV 
FOODS! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

try before you 
buy for storage 

HERE’S WHAT YOU GET 
FOR $19.95. Sample selec- 
tions for 2 of: Chicken 
Stew, Beef Stroganoff, 

Tuna a la Neptune, Diced 
Chicken, Sausage Patties, 

Eggs & Butter, Peas. Com 
Pineapple, Pears, Apples, 

& Strawberry Ice Cream. 

1 - 800 - 453-9100 enough to eat everyday or j 

take camping. 

DONT TAKE CHANCES. Fix the costoflood ™p AY1 
I Order Direct From The Distributor ^And ^SAV t. 

’ CHECK OR MONEY ORDER ONLY FOR 519.95 per sam- 

ple group is enclosed. Do not send cash. Utah residents 
add 4,75% tax. Limit no more than 5 orders per person. 

Add $2.25 per order for postage and handling- 
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Principia 
rich kids. 


College is a school for 


True False | 

I 


More than a third of Principia’s 
students, receive financial aid through 
Principia. . ’ 

r .*• . • 

Principia College doesn't have varsity 
athletics. . 

Principia College's football team travels 
to Tennessee, Mississippi, Indiana, and 
Kentucky. 

Principia College competes only against 
dinky schools. 

*1 

This year Principia's waterpolo.feam 
beat Purdue, Michigan State* and. the 
University of Illinois. 

Prmcipja College is out of touch with 
the world. 

This year about 150 Principia students 
will have studied in England, France, 
Italy, Germany, Mexico, Israel, South- 
east Asia* Washington, D.C. 


Principia College offers 
fill* of science courses. 


only a hand- 


Principia College offers a 1 Bachelor of 
Science degree, with majors in Physics, 
Chemistry, Math, Geology, Biology, and 
Environmental Science. 
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For More Information 

CALL TOLL FREE 


Answers: if you marked 1, 3, 5, 7 and 9 false and 2, 4* 6* 8 and 10 true, 
you are a real smarty. If you missed a few, don't worry, about it. Just send 
us this quiz with any questions, plus your name and address, tod we'll send 
you more information about Principia, or help arrange for a visit if you want 
to learn more about it firsthand. 

Questions: ' — 


Name: 


Street 


Name. 


City* state, zip: 


Address. 
City- 


Phone. 


.State. 


.Zip. 


MNTERMOUNTAIN FREEZE DRIED FOODS* 

» 2939 Washington Blwd. Ogden, Utah 84401 • 


PRINCIPIA COLLEGE, BOX 100, ELSAH, ILLINOIS 62028 


Q uestion 

How Do I 
Sponsor 

A Child? 

Answer 

Here& What \bu Do: 

• Fin oat yoar and address on the coupon. 

• Indicate yonr preference of boy or girl, and 
c unnlry , or: 

• Check the box marked “Choose any child who 
needs my help-” 

• Enclose yoor first monthly check. 

And here are answers to some 
ether questions you mayhave: 

Q. What does ft cost to sponsor a child? j 
A. Only SI 5 per month* tax deductible. 

Q.' wuk I receive a- photograph of the child? ' 

A. Yes, along with information about the child, 
and a description of the Home or Project where 
the child receives assistance. 

Q. How long before I learn about the child ? 

.A. About two weeks. 

Q. May I write to the child? 

A. Yes. You will receive the child's original letter 
and an English translation, direct from the Home 
or Project. (Staff workers help children unable 
to write.) 

Q. Why does CCF ase a sponsorship plan? 

A. To provide children with long-term, person- 
to-person relationships. 

Q. What does the chQd receive because of my 



A. This depends on the Project. You will receive 
detailed information. In general, CCF aid supple- 
ments other resources to help provide clothing, 
shelter, health care, spiritual guidance, education, 
school supplies, food — and love. 

Q. May 1 send an extra gif t ? 

A. Yes, if you wish to send $5 or 510 for a 
Christmas or birthday present, the entire amount 
is forwarded, and the money is used according to 
your instructions. You will receive a “thank you” 
letter from the child. 

Q. How often win the child write me? 

A. - This depends on how often you write. Children 
are not natural bom letter writers! So it is up to 
the sponsor to initiate. Instructions how to cor- 
respond with the'chiid will be sent to you. 

Q. May groups sponsor a child ? - 

A. Yes, church classes, office workers, civic dubs, 

schools and other groups sponsor children. 

Qy Is a financial statement available? 

A. Yes, upon your request and we will be glad to 
answer any questions about how your gifts are used. 
Q. What types of Projects does CCF assist? 

A. Children’s Homes and Family Helper Proj- 
ects, phis homes for the blind, homes for aban- 
doned babies, day care nurseries, vocational train- 
ing centers, and many other types of projects. 


Q. Who .supe rvi ses the work overseas? 

A. Regional offices are staffed with nationals and 
Americans, and all personnel must meet profes- 
sional standards— plus have a deep love for 
children. 

Q. Is CCF independent ? 

A. Yes, working closely with missionaries, wel- 
fare agencies, and foreign governments, helping 
youngsters regardless of race or creed. 

Q. Is CCF a member of any child welfare agency? 
A. Yes. CCF is a member of the Internationa) 
Union for Child Welfare, Geneva. 

Won’t yon sponsor a child? Thanks so much! 
Sponsors are needed right now for children in 
Brazil, India, Guatemala and Indonesia. 



Write today: Verent J. Mills 

CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, be. 

Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
I wish to sponsor a □ boy □ girl in 
(Country) 

□ Choose any child who needs my help. I will 
pay SI 5 a month. I enclose first payment of 

$_ . Send me child's name, mailing address 

and picture. 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to give S 

□ Please send me more information. 


Name, 


Address. 


City. 


State- 


-Zip. 


Canadians: Write 1407 Yonpt. Toronto, 7. 


CY1530 


-2 
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Flycatchers 
Barred Owl 
Roadrunner 
Pheasants 
Cardinals 
Wood Ducks 

Hawk 

Meadowlark 

Crow 


Up against a blank wait in your giftbuying7 . . . 
Why not make that wall come alive with the 
perfect answer here before your eyes . . . 
PERRY LIMITED-EDITION COLLECTOR 
PRINTS . . . These finest of nature prints 
will enhance any room ... the wife's favorite, 
or the husband's office. A personalized gift 
for relatives or friends who love nature and 
art. Perry prints are much appreciated be- 
cause their sympathetic sincerity moves 
people. Collector's items. Perry prints may 
be found in over two hundred galleries 
nationally. They are represented in the per- 
manent collection of the Franklin Mint 
at Philadelphia. 

SIGNED AND NUMBERED $40 and $50 
SIGNED ONLY $25 and $30 


.At your favorite gellery, or . . . 


4 r 

NATURE'SjGALLERy 


5737 EAST Slst ST.. TULSA. OKLA. 74136 




1618)299-5838 


$ 
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Wilson urges Britons 
to favor Common Market 

London 

The Labour government will 
recommend that the British people vote 
"yes" to keep the nation in the 
European Common Market by 



Staff phoio 

Prime Minister Harold Wilson 

accepting the renegotiated terms of 
membership, Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson announced Tuesday. 

The decision, after two days of 
searching examination of the new 
terms by the Laboui Cabinet, climaxed 
a year of delicate negotiations with the 
eight other European Community 
nations. 

Mr. Wilson's statement in the House 
of Commons also ended years of 
indecision by the top leadership of the 
Labour Party on the Common Market 
issue. A referendum is due in June. 


Lisbon bars three 
parties in elections 

Lisbon 

Portugal's .Military Revolutionary 
Council Tuesday banned the Christian 
Democrat Party from taking part in next 
month's general elections. 

Also banned were two extreme left- 
wing groups. 

The three parties are prohibited from 
taking part in the elections on April 1 2 
and from engaging in any political 
activity, including public propaganda 
and rallies, up to that date. 

The leader of the Christian 
Democrats, Maj. Jose Sanches Osorio, 
has been accused by the leftist military 
leadership of being involved in last 
week's abortive right-wing uprising. A 
former information minister, he is a 
close associate of ex-Gen. Antonio de 
Spinola, charged with heading the 
attempted coup. 


Zarb, Ullman work 
on energy plan 

Washington 

Frank G. Zarb, federal energy 
administrator, says he and Rep. A1 
Ullman (D) of Oregon, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
have reached '!60 percent agreement" 
on an energy program for the nation — 
a compromise between the package 
put forth by President Ford and 
proposals emanating from Democrats 
in Congress. 

Doubts are growing, meanwhile, said 
a Ford administration source, that Mr. 
Ullman can deliver - that is, push 
through Congress into law — whatever 
compromise he and Mr. Zarb may 
achieve. This is because the Oregon 
lawmaker's energy plans center on a 
stiff retail tax on gasoline, rising to 37 
cents a gallon by 1980. Such a tax is 
widely opposed in Congress, writes 
Monitor correspondent Harry B. Ellis. 

Adult Americans, under Mr. Ullman 's 
proposal, would get nine gallons of 
gasoline a week free of tax, through a 
cash rebate program, but would pay 
the tax on gasoline in excess of that 
figure. They would also pay a heavy 
excise tax on gas-guzzling cars. 

Propane-gas users 
overcharged, says FEA 

Washington 

A continuing investigation by the 
Federal Energy Administration has 
disclosed that farmers and other rural 
users of bottled propane gas were 
overcharged by at least 580 million 
during the last heating season, an FEA 
spokesman says. 

The probe, dubbed Project 
Speculator, could turn up overcharges 
of $200 million or more by the time it is 
completed, the spokesman added. 

He noted that the FEA's Office of 
Compliance and Enforcement already 
has forced propane suppliers to roll 
back prices by nearly $50 million 
through threats of legal action. 

Rock Island commuter, 
cargo trains to continue 

Chicago 

Cargo and Commuter service will 
continue on lines now operated in 13 
Midwestern and Southern states by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad, in spite of the railroad's filing 
of bankruptcy papers in court here 


Monday, writes Monitor correspondent 
Robert M. Press. 

Such service legally could be shut 
down, but "that won't happen." an 
Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
spokesman in Washington told the 
Monitor Tuesday. "You've got too 
many businesses, grain shippers, and _■ 
commuters who need this service and 
don't have any other carrier," he said. 

Representatives from 1 5 major 
railroads and 45 other smaller carrier - 
services began meeting Tuesday with 
the ICC in Washington to make 
temporary plans for take-over of the 
Rock island service by some other 
railroad or railroads. 

Victoria Fyodorova 
wins Russian visa 

Moscow 

Victoria Fyodorova, the child of a ■ 
World War it romance between an 
American naval attache and a Russian 
actress, said Tuesday she has received 
official permission to visit her ailing 
father in the United States. 

"The Ovir passport office just called 
and invited me to come down Thursday 
to pick up my visa," Miss Fyodorova, 
an actress like her mother, told a 
correspondent by telephone. 

Miss Fyodorova's father, retired Adm. 
Jackson R. Tate, lives with his wrfe in 
Orange Park, Fla. He was a naval 
attache in Moscow during World War II 
and there met Zoya Fyodorova, who. 
was a film star at the time. 

Will U.S. replace 
China’s musk-ox? 

Will the United States replace one of 
the two musk-oxen given to China by 
former President Richard M. Nixon in 
return for the two pandas now at the 
Washington National Zoo? 

That question was raised by official 
Chinese notification Monday of the 
Feb. 20 death of the male musk-ox, 
Milton. 

If there is a precedent it may be one 
the Chinese themselves established 
when one of the two pandas given to 
the Paris Zoo died last year, writes 
John Bums in a copyrighted Toronto 
Globe and Mail dispatch. The panda 
was replaced. 

South Australia 
modifies ‘Ms.’ ruling 

Sydney, Australia 

After a storm of complaints from 


women, the Premier of South Australia 
has agreed to retain Miss or Mrs. in 
official correspondence to women who 
strongly oppose Ms. 

A spokesman for Premier Don 
Dunstan said use of the term Ms. — 
which originated in the United States 
among feminists opposed to labeling 
women according to their marital status 
— will continue unless a woman 
indicates preference for the traditional 
style. 

Mr. Dunstan 's declaration last week 
that Ms. would be used in all official 
correspondence brought scores of 
complaints to newspapers and radio 
stations. Some of the complainants 
were women on Mr. Dunstan's staff. 

“Mr, Dunstan thought the universal 
use of Ms. would be a good gesture for 
International Women's Year." the 
Premier's spokesman said. "But the 
prospect of a requirement to use the 
title brought a lot of problems." 

Postal Service aide 
tallies opened mail 

Washington 

The U.S. Postal Service disclosed 
Tuesday that federal agencies obtained 
431 court orders to open mail in the 
past two years and monitored 8,586 
mailings. 

Chief Postal Inspector William Cotter 
told a House subcommittee that 323 of 
the court orders to open mail were 
obtained by the U.S. postal inspection 
service. 



Stmff pnoto 

U.S mail — how private? 

He said some of the mail was opened 
in connection with such inspection 
service duties as finding obscene mail 
and violations of mailing lottery tickets. 

Cotter said 62 of the court orders 
were obtained by the Federal Drug 
Enforcement Agency and 10 by state 
law enforcement agencies. The 8,586 


so-called mail covers, which do not 
involve opening mail, were conducted 
by some 41 federal agencies, Mr. 

Cotter testified, but ovarwhemingiy by 
the postal inspectors and' the internal 
Revenue Service. 

Mr. Cotter said 544 of the mail covers 
for the two years were conducted 
under national security authority 513 
were conducted by the FBI; he said, 
only two by the Centra! Intelligence 
Agency. 

U.S. agrees to sell arms 
to Ethopian government 

Washington 

After several weeks of hesitation, the 
United States has agreed to sell to 
Ethiopia's military government S7 
million worth of ammunition. 

The decision was reached because 
the United States "did not believe that 
it could be totally unresponsive" to the 
Ethiopian request for ammunition. 

State Department press officer Robert 
Funseth said. 

The request which reached 
Washington early in February was for a 
reported $30 million in ammunition to 
fight secessionists in Eritrea Province. 

The United States was hesitant to 
assist the military government in Addis 
Ababa and to get involved in what is 
essentially a civil war. it also reportedly 
noted that virtually the whole Arab 
world is supporting the Eritreans in 
their fight for independence. 


High court lifts ban 
on ‘Hair’ in Chattanooga 

Washington 

The Supreme Court, ruling for the 
first time on censorship of stage 
productions, Tuesday struck down a 
ban on the performance of the rock 
musical “Hair" in a Chattanooga. 

Tenn., municipal theater. 

The court did not decide whether 
“Hair" is obscene, but ruled 6 to 3 that 
authorities attempting to censor 
theatrical performances must follow the 
standards previously laid down for 
movie censorship. 

Undo 1 these standards, the court 
said, the Chattanooga Municipal 
Auditorium Board was guilty of an 
unconstitutional prior restraint of free 
speech when it decided to ban "Hair" 
for more than a brief time with a court 
ruling that the play was obscene. 
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Rhodesian leader killed ' 

Rhodesian nationalist leader Herbert 
Chitepo was killed Tuesday in Lusaka 
Zambia, when his car blew up after it 
apparently hit a land mine outside his 
garage. Mr. Chitepo was chairman of 
the Zimbabwe African National Union, 
which in theory merged into 
Rhodesia's African National Council 
last December, but m tact retained its 
separate identity 

Iran, Shell draft pact 

Iran and the Shell Oil Company are 
reported close to a Si .5 billion 
agreement that includes Iran's 
participation m hundreds cf gas 
stations in the northeastern United 
States Another part of the proposal 
would be the building of a refinery in 
Iran which wouid work exclusively tor 
the American market, sources m * 
Washington said. 

FBI curb voted 

The Senate has passed legislation to 
limit the FBI director to a Single 1 0-year 
term. The measure, passed 35 to 0 on 
Monday, is designed to insulate the 
office against political pressures The 
legislation was passed by (he Senate 
last year bu! no action was taken by 
the House before Congress adjourned 

Ehrlichman plea filed 

John D Ehrlichman has asked for 
reversal of his conviction in last 
summer's plumbers trial, complaining 
that Richard M Nixon was not required 
to testify "The ends of justice were not 
met and the trial court erred." Mr 
Ehrlichman s lawyers told the U.S 
Court of Appeals in a 73- page brief. 

Philadelphia disrupted 

Philadelphians braved more 
congested traffic and jammed 
commuter trams Tuesday as subways, 
trolleys, and buses remained idle on 
the fourth day of a strike by city transit 
workers. Four hundred thousand 
commuters were affected by the 
Transport Workers Union walkout. 

Land planning dropped 

Ford administration officials in 
Washington say economic factors have 
forced them to abandon support for 
land-use planning legislation. Sponsors 
estimated the bili couid cost S20 million 
in its first year 


★Jobless benefits are running out 


Oontinoed from Page 1 
raising the funds by taxing employ- 
ers. State and Federal authorities 
share the cost of “extended benefits'' 
for another 13 weeks, and the federal 
government, because of the high level 
of unemployment, now pays a further 
18 weeks of “federal supplementary 
benefits." 

That adds up to 52 weeks. But that is 
a maximum, since many states do not 
have programs running the full pe- 
riod, and the federal funds relate to 
the length of the state programs. 

Study ordered 

President Ford has asked for an 
immediate study on the possibility of 
extending benefits. But the study will 
take at least another month. Federal 
supplementary benefits alone will 
cost the federal government $1.4 
billion in 1975. 

Extensions drafted 

Meanwhile, Sen. Jacob Javlts (R) 
of New York, and Rep. Edward Koch 
(D) of New York are each promoting 
bills in Congress to extend unemploy- 
ment benefits for a further 13 weeks. 

[More than 250,000 1 aid-off auto 
workers now receive supplemental 
unemployment benefits paid by auto 
companies. When those SUB pay- 
ments ‘ (95 percent of the worker's 
wage) end soon, workers will flood 
state unemployment offices seeking 


★Military aid bills 

Continued from Page 1 

Earlier this month, Senate Demo- 
crats voted 38 to 5 against more 
Cambodian military aid, showing how 
dim were prospects for Its passage; 
and House Democrats by 189 to 49 
voted against it. 

At this writing few members of 
Congress have been moved by the 
President's press-conference support 
of the domino theory Monday night. 
He had argued that if the fall of 
Cambodia should result in other 

★Church-state 
debate surfaces 

Continued from Page 1 

The ruling sent shock waves 
throughout school systems In Vlrglna 
that have similar religious education 
programs. It may also help define 
future policy in schools across the 
nation. 

WRE organizers say they will ap- 
peal the ruling; they called it “neither 
fair nor Just." WRE president Oliver 
Byerly said that “organization mem- 
bers feel they are working hand In 
hand with what the Supreme Court 
handed down In the past. ' ' 


government unemployment pay- 
ments.] 

In the past only a small proportion 
of those who have exhausted their 
benefits (around 5 to 10 percent) have 
gone on welfare. Labor Department 
officials reckon that this time the 
number may rise slightly. 

But In most states the welfare rules 
disqualify many of those now exhaust- 
ing their unemployment benefits. For 
instance, says one official, “the wel- 
fare rules for families and male heads 
of households are not liberal. To a 
great extent they’re not eligible." 

The great majority, it seems, will 
keep searching desperately for jobs, 
using up their savings and stocks, 
borrowing when they can, returning 
to their famili es, or finding same 
other shelter from the economic 
storm. 

Jobs found 

One study made In 1961-62 found 
that in a 13-state sample roughly one- 
quarter to one-third of those who 
exhausted their unemployment ben- 
efits found a job within three months. 
About one-half to two-thirds remained 
unemployed. The remainder simply 
dropped out of the labor force. 

What such statistics mean In human 
terms Is anybody’s guess. ' 

"It's very definitely tough on these 
people," admits one Labor Depart- 
ment official. 


unlikely 

American allies “losing faith" in the 
U.S. word, then the fall of Cambodia 
"could vitally affect the national 
security of the United States." 

Senators also shrugged off the De- 
fense Department’s assertion that 
due to a past clerical error it had 
found Cambodia under existing Law 1s 
eligible for an additional $21 million in 
military aid. “They just shrugeed and 
said — what can you expect?" said 
one source. 


Brennan to lead 
construction trades union 

By the Associated Press 

New York 

Peter J. Brennan, who resigned as 
Secretary of Labor in February, is 
coming back home to roost as presi- 
dent of the New York City Building 
and Construction Trades Council. 

Mr. Brennan will assume the lead- 
ership of the 95,000-member union 
from acting president Thomas Tobin, 
who will remain as top assistant to 
Mr. Brennan. Mr. Brennan’s salary 
will be $37,500. 


* Kissinger 
pushes on 

Continued from Page 1 

During the January, 1974, Egypt- 
Israel disengagement negotiations. 
Secretary Kissinger broke a deadlock 
by proposing "American ideas" to 
both sides, mainly on the nature and 
size of the buffer and limited-ar- 
maments zones between the two ar- 
mies. 

The technique worked then. Dr. 
Kissinger’s aides say the Secretary 
prefers to exhaust the suggestions of 
both Egyptians and Israelis before • 
making his own proposals this time. " ; 

But, they add, a point may be 
reached by this coming weekend 
when the Secretary wiU want to.' 
unlock his briefcase and submit some 
U.S. proposals. 

The Egyptian side seems more 
eager, for U.S. involvement of this- 
kind than are the Israelis. 

Francis Ofner reports from Jerusa- 
lem : 

Iareli doubts regarding ultimate. 
Arab Intentions continue to loom 
threateningly over the horizon. 

A probe, by Prof. Louis Guttman, 
head of Hebrew University’s Institute 
for Applied Social Research, shows 
that 56 percent of adult Israelis 
believe the Arabs “do not aim at 
merely recovering territories but also 
at the liquidation of the State of 
Israel." 

Another poll showed that three out 
of every four Israelis regard. United - 
States guarantees as “essentialt" or 
“important" In a future peace settle- 
ment with the Arab states. 

The question is widely asked: What 
will happen if. In spite of Dr. Kis- 
singer’s dynamism and energy, his 
' mediation efforts fall to produce an 
accord? 

Several possibilities are seen here: 
a suspension of talks for some time, 
with continued diplomatic efforts In 
'Washington; a resumption of the 
Geneva conference In a few months; 
or complete 'deadlock . 

But most Israelis — and particu- 
larly those dose to the government — 
believe that the Secretary of State 
will, in spite of the difficulties, pull it 
off again. ' 


Inflation forces Japan 
to cut military outlay 

By Reuter 


Because 
it matters to us 
and to yon . . . 


we make 


job and community development 

KGV 03*1 We know" firsthand how the nation's growing 

" J* economic problems affect people in every state. 

j|l Alf V We know because we're locally owned by the 
" VI VUI people we serve — America's producers and 
■- - .m consumers. Were involved because were an 

total enerav integral part of literally thousands of ccmmuni- 

■Sr J . ties across the countryside. 

More than -a decade ago, to meet needs 
Iff If U I full created by changing agricultural patterns, we 

launched a nationwide drive to bring more 
‘ jobs and better community facilities to rural 
areas. 


It worked. In just 15 years we've helped start 
some 2000 projects, resulting in nearly half a 
million new jobs. And, we're keeping the pro- 
gram in high gear — yes, because times are 
hard . . . but mainly because what happens in 
rural America — and what we do about it — 
matter to all America. 

~ We are proud to be an influential force . . . 
proud to speak- out for the American consumer 
on energy and economic issues. ‘It's q natural 
role for us. We're consumer owned, small 
enough to stay in touch with, people, Qnd con- 
. cemed enough to lead. ... 7 \ - 

. • Ours is a bi^' job . but then, we work for 
a big country. 



America's ;v 
Rural Electric Systems 

We care ... we're camtamer owned 


Tokyo 

Inflation has forced Japan to. cut' 
back Its five-year military build-up 
program, according to - defense 
agency officials. 


The rural electric syetems of America are member? ot the • 
Notional Rural Electric Cooperative Association - 
2000 Florida Are., N.W. -Washington, P,C. 20009., \ 
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towns boom in ‘gloom’ times 


\cross the U.S., towns, cities, and 
counties are defying recession and 
Dessimism with enthusiastic planning, 
lew industry, and fresh optimism, 
Here is a look at six such areas. ; 


Mobile, Alabama 

Good port, low taxes, new plants 


Mobile, Ala. 

1 'Wanted: welders, boilermakers, 
shlpfitters, machinists, burners. Ap- 
ply: Alabama Dry Dock Shipbuilding 
Company. " 

The boom goes on in Mobile, seaport 
city of Alabama, in spite of length- 
ening jobless lines in most of the 
United States. 

This Is Deep South, U.S.A. — conser- 
vative, George Wallace country; It has 
been poor, and It has been hungry, and 
the folks here court Industry like a 
suitor does a bride. Now Mobile finds 
itself with one of the brightest job 
pictures in the nation. 

As unemployment was rising stead- 
ily elsewhere in the U.S., It was 
slumping here to 4.9 percent. New jobs 
were opening in shipbuilding, steve- 
doring, finance, local government, and 
heavy construction. 

“We’re hiring all the skilled help we 
can get,” says a spokesman for Ala- 
bama Dry Dock. “We’re r unning 
newspaper and radio ads in three 
states, but skilled people are hard to 
find.” 

The picture here is not all magnolias 
and azalea blossoms, though. Some 
people cannot find work. There are 
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lines at the Alabama Claims Office; 
and. even though the lines of jobless 
are shorter than in Atlanta or Detroit, 
they are filled with worried people. 
Dow-Badlsche Company, Inc., a joint 
U.S.-German venture, said recently it ' 
was halting construction on its $100 
million chemical plants just north of 
Mobile. 

Over the long haul, the outlook is 
Still exceptional, n fflftiftlH itay 1 Among 
the city’s natural advantages: the 
deepest ‘ port cm the Gulf ’of Mexico, 
reasonably priced land, plentiful elec- 
tric power at rates competitive with 
the Pacific Northwest, abundant fresh 
water, and the lowest per capita tax in 
thenation. 

Mobile’s success came, says Craig 
Mason of the city’s Chamber of Com- 
merce, “only after we all started 
working together. . . .. This commu- . 
nity’s attitude, with same exceptions, 
is that we want economic progress. 
And we put it all together about the 
time the chemical boom started." 

The contracts poured in. Kerr- 
McGee began a $100 million facility to 
make titanium dioodde; Ideal Basics 
Industries scheduled a $140 million ‘ 
cement plant; and about do other firms 
scheduled new or expanded facilities 
tn the past 24 months. 

The single most important coup, 
though, was a $200 million complex 
scheduled for construction by Degussa 
Alabama, Inc., a German-owned 
chemical firm that Mr. Mason calls 
“the chemists* chemist.” 

Already Degussa’ s decision to come 
here is drawing interest from other 
firms. There are other favorable de- 
velopments, too. The Ttenn e aa d e-Tam? .<* 
bigbee Waterway, which will Jink ’ 
Mobile with the Midwest, Is expected 
to bring 15,000 barges a year here 
when it opens in the earty 1960s. 

Mobile also may get one of the 
nation's superports for foreign oil. And., 
a major oil and gas strike just north of 
Mobile promises plentiful supplies of 
petroleum. 

— John Dffitn 



Irvine, California: 

Shopping centers, fiscal pruning, master plan 



Irvine, Calif. 

In the heart of southern California’s Orange 
County. Irvine is a pocket of thriving economy 
compared to the 10 and 12 percent unemploy- 
ment that surrounds it 

Shopping centers and office buildings are 
under construction. Home values have appre- 
ciated by 50 percent or more in five years. 
Vacation bookings are up. 

Citizens have rallied a spirit of fiscal pruning 
that helps keep Irvine's economy above the 
waters of recession. 

Mayor Gabrlelle G. Pryor rejects the idea 
that Irvine is booming, but she describes the 
economic climate as "steady.” She points out 
that people are financing their businesses out of 
savings, cutting household costs, and dropping 
extracurricular activities. 

"There are more pea soup and French bread 
parties here now, ”■ she says. 

Jobless figures remain low in. Irvine because 
the EH Toro Marine Base and the University of 
California provide stable employment, says 
dty manager William Woollett. 

Irvine Police Chief Deo Peart says the 
average wage earner in Irvine has more 
flexibility in jobs. “Maybe when he’s laid off, he 
[can find a new job at] a cut in pay, but at least 
he [can stm get] a job,” the chief explains. 

Population Is expected to jump from 30,000 to 
40,000 by next year. Voters recently ratified a 
$60 millio n school bond issue, $16 million for 


Southwestern Pennsylvania: 

Chemicals, glass, steel, coal, ethnic diversity 


Johnstown, Pa. 

People In southwest Pennsylvania know 
very well that they sit atop a powderkeg of 
prosperity — coal. And for a backup, there Is 
a "gung-ho” steel industry. 

. “Twelve years ago, all the. talk was 
diversification. -But in the last three years, 
basic materials have came into their own 
and the outlook for steel, coal, and other 
basic industries is good,” says Norman 
Robertson, chief economist for the Mellon 
Bank. 

. For cities like Johnstown and Pittsburgh, 
coal and steel are proving to be an ecanohdc 
shield. 

. “We produce the stuff that other people 
buy and put in firings, ” says Peggy Walsh, 
associate editor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s Business Review. “When Detroit 
shuts down its auto plants, it bursts. But if 
we don't sell steel to Detroit, we can sell it to 
someone else. 

“We make chemicals to go into paints. But 


parks, and $2 million for bicycle paths. The tax 
rate is one of the lowest in the country. 

If the city appears to be bucking recession, 
than many credit the major landholder — the 
Irvine Company, which produced a well- 
thought-out master {flan In 1971 when the city 
was incorporated. 

The company says that in spite of general 
building and construction slowdown, Irvine has 
pretty much held its own. Far example, in 1973, 
1,500 homes were sold on Irvine land. In 1974, 
t his rose to 1,600. 

Mortgage rates are expected to dip soon and 
home loans will revive, according to Nino 
Coeimano, manager of the Irvine branch of 
Bank of America. For now, the bank’s custom- 
ers are asking for home improvement loans — 
rather than seeking new homes at inflated 
prices. 

The Alan Snodgrass family of Irvine is 
investing in condominiums to save for the 
children’s education. They have cut down car 
use by car pooling, and the older children in this 
family of six help by taking on paper routes and 
maintenance jobs in the community. 

The Snodgrasses eat more macaroni and look 
for food specials. The family would like to 
vacation in Hawaii next summer — or attend a 
bicentennial celebration in the East. But they 
will likely defer such plans. 

— Curtis J. Sitomer 


If paint would go out of business, we could 
sell to the agriculture industry. We sell sheet 
glass. If it doesn’t go into car windshields, It 
can' go into glass containers. We -keep 
working because the demand for raw prod- 
ucts continues.” 

Demand for coal ‘has created a need for 
coal cars, and the steel industry is busy 
providing the coal cars. AH this keeps 
unemployment below national averages, and 
area’s re tail sales humming . 

Tn the bustling community of Johnstown, 
city residents and local corporations have 
recently pitched in $3 million to a fund for 
attracting new industries to the city. In 1978, 
the League of Cities gave Johnstown its “All 
America City Award” for Its residents’ 
participation in rfvic -minded projects. 

. Unlike many cities, Johnstown’s down- 
town area Is thriving. A six-block area was 
leveled in the 1960s and has been rebuilt with 
high-rise apartments, banks, a hospital, and 
office* buildings. Two high-rise apartment 


4 


buildings for the aged have recently been 
completed, and construction on a third high- 
rise for the elderly will begin shortly. 

Part of Johnstown’s strength is its strong 
ethnic background. The steel mills attracted 
Europeans — including Poles and Slovaks — 
who retain many of their old-country tradi- 
tions. 

— George Moneyhun 


SI& Lamoille County, Vermont: 

Snow, asbestos, get-up-and-go 


East Chicago, Indiana 

New steel furnaces, good wages 


Northern Vermont 

The snow that fell in mountain- 
loads this winter in New England 
brought with it enough ski busi- 
ness to make Lamoille County, 
Vermont, a pocket of prosperity. 

This rural patchwork of 
clapboard towns lies in the shad- 
ows of the lucrative Ski slopes of 
northern Vermont. Life now is 
lived to the tune of jingling cash 
. registers. 

Besides skiing, Lamoille County 
pegs its economy on the fortunes 
ot one dominant industry — an 
asbestos mine in Lowell, Vt. The 


mine was to be shut down this 
month by its “outside” owner, 
GAF Corporation of New York, for 
financial and environmental rea- 
sons. Its payroll alone puts $1.5 
million into Lamoille County. 

The closing 11 announcement 
sparked an unusual co m mu nity 
move. The 178 mine workers 
reached into their pockets and 
bought the mine from GAF — 
saving their jobs, saving the 
area's tax base, and bringing the 
min e’s profits back into La m oille 
County. 

The price of asbestos on the 


world market rose 40 percent in 
1974, like many raw materials. 
Fortunately tor this Vermont vil- 
lage, the price boost will help 
. Insulate the region from the worst 
of the recession. ■ • 

Also an electronics firm,. Ver- 
mont Precision Resi s tors, and a 
piano factory, Pratt-Read, opened 
operations last fan, bringing in 
over 100 new jobs. A $20 million 
stationery plant is on the drawing 
board. A plan to ship cords of 
Vermont wood to Boston is pro- 
posed. 

— Clayton Jones 


Seattle: 

Alaska pipeline, Boeing sales, Eskimo land payments 


Seattle 

In a new, low, modem yellow building here, 
the Owens-Coming Fiberglass Corporation 
makes insulation for the trans-Alaska pipeline. 

One-third of the 250 jobs remain to be filled. 

News like that brings an “upbeat” mood to 



Seattle’s rainy streets. Continuing devel- 
opment in Alaska puts a bright spot on 
Seattle's economic horizon. 

“Seattle historically is Alaska’s store- 
keeper,” says Mayor Wes Uhlman. “When 
Alaska booms, we boom. When Alaska bursts, 
so do we.” 

. With some 40 percent of the 40,000 P ert ot 
; Seattle employees doing Alaska-related work, 
and the number of Alaska-linked lobs up 25 
percent since 1969, pipeline transshipment 
operations have compensated for a* drop In 
Seattle’s trans pacific shipping caused by the 
recession, says Paul Chilcote, senior port 
analyst ■ 

So port and airport business has. grown at a- 
time when such business in other cities has 
dropped, he adds. ' 

Stm, the city’s major employer, Boeing 
Aircraft, recently announced it will cut its 
54.700 work force by 3,000 to 4,000 and possibly 
as much as 8,000 this year. The tendency to 
panic has been weakened by the experience of 


coping with the 1970 layoffs, Mayor Uhlman 
maintains. 

“What’s a cut of 3,000-8,000 compared to 
1970, when Boeing cut its force from 108,000 to 
89,006?” he says. "When Seattle people com- 
pare. their present problems with the earlier 
disaster, they say. *We can handle this!’ ” 

Since 1970, a new demand for commercial 
Jets from domestic and foreign airlines has 
helped make up for cancellation of the super-, 
sonic transport (SST) and earlier drops in 
passenger airline orders to domestic com- 
panies. 

And although the Seattle unemployment rate 
is neck and neck with the nation's rate, city 
dwellers take comfort from comparison with 
other Washington state cities: Bellin gham , 12 
percent; Port Angeles, 17 percent; and Mt. 
Vernon and Anacordes, 20 percent 
Seattle will also benefit from new money 
Eskimos now* have under the Alaska native 
lands claims settlement, he says. After the 
compensation agreement produced by the 
pipeline project, 11 native cooperatives were 
farmed, and materials made or shipped in 
Seattle are needed for the canneries, schools, 
and forest products plants the cooperatives 
now are building. 

— Frederic A, Merits 


* East Chicago, Ind. 

.The roar of the steel furnaces is 
the sound of full employment here. 

There are no major layoffs, no 
recession, no sprawling lines wait- 
ing to draw unemployment checks. 
Booming in the face of the current 
ec onomic bust. East Chi- 
cago, the world's largest steel- 
producing city, 1 b going to get ■ 
bigger. 

In one recent three-week period, 
Inland Steel, the city’s No. 1 em- 
ployer, hired 67 persons. The 
steel business is so good. In fact, 
that Inland is about to begin a $1 
billion expansion program. It will 
remodel some plants and replace 
other polluting open-hearth fur- 
naces with basic oxygen furnaces. 

Across town at Youngstown Sheet 
ft Tool Company, the city’s second 
largest employer, company execu- 
tives have no expansion program in 
the works. Nevertheless, Youngs- 
town is roaring along at a foil head 
of steam. 

“Everything is bullish here,’ ' said 
Richard Edwards, 'assistant vice- 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. “The attitude is good. I’ve 
never seen times better than they 
are here today.” 

' The work force In East Chicago is 

50.000 strong; of that number 35,000 
work for Inland and Youngstown. 
Employment has dropped from 

70.000 in the 1960s — stm, even that 
is not due to plant dosings, produc- 
tion cutbacks, or recessionary 
times. 

“It’s because of automation as 
much as anything,” said Mr. Ed- 
wards. “Refineries today employ 
half as many employees as 10 or 15 
years ago.” 

Those 20,000 jobs are not lost 
forever. Today the steel industry in 
East Chicago employs probably 
twice as many as it did 10 or 15 
years ago, at least by foe estimate 


of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Steel dominates this city both 
financially and physically. As a 
result, the city under its steel- 
stained skies is no. garden spot. 
People who make money tend to 
move — immediately. The 1970 
census showed the average income 
was $ 8 , 200 . 

The town is roughly split into 
three parts, one-third Latin, one- 
third black, one-third white. In 
addition to the steed mills, the 
largest employers are Arco, Atlan- 
tic-Richfield, and American Oil. 

"I got no complaints about lay- 
offs,” Henry Lopez, president of 
Local 1010, United Steelworkers of 
America, told the New York Times 
recently. With 18,000 members, all 
from Inland, it is the largest local in 
the union. 

"The other day I sent down a 
couple guys to Inland, and they 
hired them,” said Mr. Lopez. 
“Things can’t be that bad if they’re 
hiring.” 

Even if East Chicago’s boom 
times went bust, there is a cushion 
for the hardhats. It is called the 
“earnings protection plan.” Trans- 
lated into unemployment benefits, 
it guarantees laid-off workers 86 
percent of their usual income for a 

yC “ r ' - Judith Frutig 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


How much 
TV should 
children 



Carol Corbett and Rags, co-hosts of ‘Patchwork^ami^’* 


By Jo Ann Levine 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

If acfcalta had learned what Bill 
Bryan wants children to learn about 
watching: television, they would keep 
it at a distance, move it out of the 
center of attention in a home — and he 
its master. 

As producer of the local WCBS 
children’s show “Patchwork Fam- 
ily Mr. Bryan says that just because 
there Is a block of children’s shows 
running for six hours on Saturday 
does not mean that chil dren are 
supposed to watch them all, or watch 
any indiscriminately. 

For anybody to turn over any moral 
decision to a television network, to the 
media, or to critics is wrong, says Mr. 
Bryan. “Television Is not all that 
infallible. . . . There are producers In 
television who are in it only to sell a 
commercial product, to make money, 
and they don’t care as long. as they get 
the ratings. 

“It Is the responsibility of. the 
parents to watch a program and to 
gauge that program either with or lor 
the child,” said Mr. Bryan, who has 
children’s drawings, childrens books, 
and a Yamaha piano in bis office. 

How should a parent decide what 
children’s shows a child should 
watch? 

“I have always felt very strongly 
that what one person can assimilate 
and handle emotionally is different 
from what a child can. Adults, like 
children, have different thresholds of 
sensitivity. What will greatly in- 
fluence one child, won’t touch 
another. 

‘Individual sensitivity’ 

“The parents are the only ones who 
know the child. They are the only ones 
who know about this individual sensi- 
tivity. 

“You have to say to the child, ‘You 
have your viewing time (and I’m not 
the first one to say this). You can 
watch tomorrow from 8 to 10, it is an 
honor system.' You may even say, 
'Make a choice’ (but try and keep an 
eye on it, too).” 

To Mr. Bryan, a good children’s 
show does not talk down to children, 
and it keeps a "certain removal of 
distance." It allows the child to be a 
more independent critic of what he is 
watching, rather than forcing him to 
look. 

With "Patchwork Family" Mr. 
Bryan has tried to have a cast with a 
“Take-me-as-I-am quality," and not 
people who come on and act as "I’m 
going to make you love me, kids," he 


says. It is the forcing which he feels 
has pervaded . children’s television: 
"Tell Mommy you want those corn- 
flakes.” Or, "You’d better tune in 
tomorrow." 

Public TV praised 
' 'That’s <me thing I Uke about public 
television, " Mr. Bryan cautioned. 
"They have this quality of removal of 
distance — whether consciously or 
unconsciously, or whether it is innate 
good taste; they do less of it. 

"Children are interested In any 
subject. I don’t care what it is, as long 
as you gear it far their age and 
present it in an interesting way." 

When visillng schools Mr. Bryan 
finds that invariably the questions are 
as much about “Big Al” and "Carol" 
and Rags (the puppet) as, "How do 
you tape thin gs?” "How do you make 
the sound that comes out when Rags 
drops the jelly bean and it sounds like 
an explosion?” 

Mr. Bryan agrees that television 
can put children in a trance. Many 
programs use a "showbiz” approach 
to keeping them “hooked," he said. . 
"Just keep them glued at all costs.” 

To help parents put television into 
perspective for themselves and their 
children, Mr. Bryan says: 

"Television is not show business. It 
can be entertainment but it is not a 
consuming entertainment. How can it 
be when it is Interrupted every 15 
minutes by a commercial? Or when 
all of a sudden a slide says, *We bring 
you a special news bulletin’ ? 


"It Is an informal device,” he adds, 
"and therefore It Is due only part of 
• your time." In the old days, the 
average American saw just over one 
movie a Week. Why should you de- 
mand something great every night? It 
mw trap you, so you have to ma i ntain 
your own distance from It.” 

Asked if he would suggest that 
people take television out of their 
homes, he said quickly, "1 know 
people who have done It a nd have 
been delighted with it." Then after a 
pause, he added, “No, I don’t think so, 
because I think television can be quite 
valuable entertaining. It should 
be treated in a more casual way: It 
should not be the raison d'etre at your 
evenings at home.” 

He gave as an example the current 
drive in his apartment building to sign 

up people for the "movie box o ffi ce” 
on cable television. (For an addi tion al 
$9 a month, cable-TV viewers in New 
York can watch seven or eight new 
movies a week plus many repeats.) 

Dialogue recalled - 
"People were ' signing up in droves. 
I found myself saying, ‘My goodness! 
Just think! Movies without com- 
mercials!’ " Then he recalls his dia- 
logue with himself, ' ‘Don’t get carried 
away with this. . . . Somebody 
might be there, and the conversation 
mi ght take another turn, and yet 
you’d be rooted to this thing, almost 
obligated to make up for the $18 you 
are s pending a month. ... I decided 
no.” 


Can you find and circle the hidden college football teams? 

They read vertically, horizontally, diagonally, forwards, and occasionally, even backwards. 
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Aggies 

Aztecs 

Badgers 

Bearcats 

Bears 

Beavers 

Bruins 

Buckeyes 

Buffaloes 

Bulldogs 

Cadets 

Cardinals 

Cougars 

Cowboys 

Crimson 

Crusaders 

Ducks 

Eagles 

Falcons 

Forty Niners 

Gators 


Gophers 

Hawkeyes 

Hurricanes 

Huskies 

Lions 

Midshipmen] 

Miners 

Mustangs 

Owls 

Panthers 

Rams 

Razorbacks 

Rebels 

Seminoles 

Spartans 

Terps 

Tigers 

Trojans 

Utes 

Wildcats 

Wolverines 


^Veronica A. Ragatz 
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BAILEY’S CHOCOLATES 
FOR EASTER...! 

For 101 years we have made our own hand dipped 
chocolates which we believe are the finest available. 

At Easter we pack them in decorated paper mache 
eggs and in colored baskets which we mail to customers 
ail over the world. 

Won t you stop in at one of our six stores before Eas- 
ter? Telephone us at 426-4560 and we will be pleased 
to send you a brochure without charge, listing all of our 
candies. 



26 Temple Place. Boston 392 Boyiston Su Boston 

74 Franklin Si.. Boston 21 Brattle St. Cambridge 

1 330 Boyislan SL. Chestnut Hill S3 Central St.. Wellesley 

Suburban Stores Open Sundays and Every Evening 


WOMEN 


FAMOUS 

1. She was the wife of a 
president and niece of ano- 
ther with the same last 


Barefoot 

comfort 


A unique quality 
product from our own . 
Belgian workrooms 



MIDINE7TE in CALF 
$50 

□ Beige/ white Mm 

□ Brown/blsck trim 

□ Navy/red trim 

O Ysllbw/ whits trim 

□ Navy /white Mm 

□ Navy /green trim 

□ Red /fa feck trim 

FULL COLOR BROCHURES 
ON REQUEST 

I — • - Ana Cmoli 

RweiSNftiii 

Md Si 00 per oflSer Mi* durto- 

BELGIAN SHOES 

Henri Benael. Owner- President 

CO EAST S40I STREET. NEW TO«K IOOZZ 
1212) 755-7372 

MAJOR CREDIT CAROS ACCEPTS) 


name. She 'wrote, lectured, 
and was a* good-will am- 
bassador. 

2. She has written books 
of prose and poetry. She 
has flown as a copilot with 
her husband, the first man 
to fly solo across the Atlan- 
tic. 

3. In Scotland she was 
Interested in Girl Guides. 
Returning to America she 
organized and was leader of 
present-day Girl Scouts. 

4. As a Civil War nurse 
she gathered supplies and 
helped injured men. She 
was president of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 

5. Her life was often in 
danger as she worked to 
destroy saloons. She lec- 
tured, wrote, and sold 
souvenir hatchets to fight li- 
quor sates. 


ANSWERS: 

uohbnAiisq -g 
uojjbs bjbio -> 
mot aueiinp g 
Sjaqpun mojjoiaj euuv z 
HaAesooa Joueejg i 



Parent 
and child 


Exploring 

toddlers’ 

playday 

highlights 

By Elolse Taylor Lee 

I’ve just come from a pre- 
preschool playday, a happy ses- 
sion that reverses everything I’ve 
heard about the “Terrible Twos.” 

Clearly a they loved the adven- 
tures they were having, these 11 
toddlers who varied in physical 
skills from a little girl who 
scooted speedily about on all 
fours like a Dodgem Car to a 
young athlete who managed to 
stagger the full length of a 
trampoline without falling. 

• One child stepped precariously 
along a "path” made of brightly 
colored carpet samples, while 
another emerged from one of 
those collapsible cloth tunnels 
visibly relieved to see bis 
mother's smiling face again. 
Lively music in the background 
kept some toddlers dancing most 
of the time. ■ 

/ > > 

Even the "structured” activity 
had an unstructured quality. For 
example, this is the way the 
playday director held a vocabu- 
lary lesson: She produced a color 
photograph of a zebra along with 
plastic toys resembling a zebra, a 
lion, a giraffe, and an elephant 
Enticed by these toys, several 
children scrambled over to her. 
The director asked them which 
one was a zebra — like the 
picture. 

The child who had the giraffe 
raised it triumphantly. Instead of 
reproaching him, the director 
said very gently, "That’s the 
giraffe. You have the giraffe, 
don’t you?” 

" 'Raffe! I have the ’raffe! ” the 
child repeated enthusiastically. 

* * > 


All of the children’s mothers 
were present, for Gris pr o gra m 
attempts to educate parents as 
well as children. The director 
gave the mothers an assignment 
to complete before next time: 
Create a toy for your child. 

What were the observable 
strong points of this program? 
One, the mothers learned how 
much their toddlers enjoyed ex- 
ploring, trying new tilings, and 
mastering new words. Two, the 
children, though they did not play 
very much together, did get used 
to each others’ presence; they 
also learned from watching each 
other. Three, the children thus 
busily occupied remained very 
good-natured throughout the ses- 
sion. 

I think it would be possible to 
work, out something similar for 
your own toddler if you do not 
have access to a program like 
,| tills'. Pooling resources, several 
mothers might organize such play 
periods once a week in their own 
homes. 

A blanket over a table will 
simulate a tunnel; the vocabulary 
lesson could be on. fruit or clothing 
or colors or any other subject; a 
tape or record will provide the 
music. Rhyming games, for ex- 
ample, can bring the session to a 
happy and satisfying conclusion. 
If you’ve forgotten those which 
delighted you In your own child- 
hood, the library will help you 
find them again. 

> > > 

"Let” is the key word of a 
successful playday for toddlers. 
Let them explore, let them have 
the fun of discovering and trying 
something new. Set up an envi- 
ronment which lets them play and 
learn at the same time — but 
don't push or force them to choose 
any particular activity provided. 

‘ i came away from that session 
with a new view of toddlers, and I 
them the Terrific Twos. ' 

A Wednesday column 
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Meeting of an Irish Protestant faction (on CBS) 


IRA and IRS— twin 
targets of probers 

By Arthur Unger extraordinary powers which the fed 


It's a good week for timely in- 
vestigative reporting on television — 
despite some shouting and crying. 

Within shouting distance of St. 
Patrick's Day, "A Tale of Two Ire- 
lands"- (CBS, Thursday, 10-11 p.ra.) 
undertakes to explain why the Emer- 
ald Isle has been colored a tragic red 
for so long- And within crying dis- 
tance of income-tax deadline day, 
"ABC Close-Up on IRS: A Question of 
Power” (ABC, Friday, 10-11 p.m.) 
manages to warn America of the 


Television 


growing temptation of politicians to 
misuse the Internal Revenue Service 
as a political weapon. 

These two major documentaries, 
covering widely disparate subjects, 
provide television viewers with the in- 
depth reportage necessary to aid 
concerned citizens to reach. If not 
conclusions, at least some measure of 
understanding of the complex issues 
involved. Both programs are de- 
signed to stun you with facts and, 
perhaps, to shock you into action. 

‘A Tale of Two Irelands’ 

CBS’s "Ireland,” with correspon- 
dent John Laurence reporting, is a 
vivid primer on the whole bistory of 
the North-South dispute, with the 
camera focusing on representatives 
of every major faction. If the inter- 
necine Irish wars have . always 
seemed like a lot of Inexplicable 
blarney to you, this study will help 
you to sort it all out 

Featured are the chief of staff of the 
outlawed Irish Republican Army, the 
Irish Foreign Minister, British Min- 
ister for Northern Ireland, Bishop 
Casey of Kerry, and the Rev. Ian 
Paisley as well as Sammy McCra- 
cken, the leader of a paramilitary 
Protestant unit, and his counterpart, 
an IRA activist If sometimes It is 
difficult to cut through the dialects, it 
is never hard to understand the 
meaning of the vehemence and mis- 
understanding which pervade both 
sides. 

Ac tu ally, the program makes an 
earnest effort to belabor all sides — 
making it dear that there, is a 
tendency everywhere to substitute 
rhetoric lor leadership. But it seems 
to me that a major weakness in the 
presentation is anoinderplaylng of the 
role of the Protestant moderates, that 
portion of the northern majority 
which recognizes the necessity to 
assure northern Catholics of civil and 
religious rights within the framework 
of a free Northern Ireland. 

If there are any revelations they lie 
in the area of that growing segment of 
the Irish Republic which refuses to 
give up any of its new-found economic 
strength merely for the «afep_ of union. 
As the South moves ahead towards 
prosperity, its yearning for unian-at- 
any-cost declines. 

It is difficult for outsiders to com- 
prehend the capacity for violence and 
vengeance, Mr. Laurence tells us In 
this disturbingly vivid special writ- 
ten, directed, and produced by How- 
ard Stringer. And the answer to the 
dissension, he implies, must come 
from within the ranks of the moder- 
ates who can make their presence felt 
in the political convention this spring 
In preparation for an election which 
one hopes will find a peaceful solution 
once and for all. Based upon- its 
portrait of the extremists, however, 
"A Tale of Two Irelands” does -not 
seem to hold out much chance for 
moderation — only a hope for it 

‘IKS: A Question of Power’ 

If you are searching for a scapegoat 
for your dismay, as that April 15 tax 
deadline approaches, ABC News 
-Close-Up has the perfect victim for 
'you: the Internal Revenue Service 
itself. 

Americans have a good voluntary 
tax system, says Tom Jarriel at the 
very start of this unequivocally criti- 
cal show, and then he proceeds to 

uncover a whole series of shn riring 
inequities and official abuses, of the 


eral government has allowed this 
organization to accumulate. 

Shocking IRS abuses have been 
treated before, in the Reader’s Digest 
for Instance. But perhaps you were 
not aware that the IRS will not back 
up its own mistakes — even if you got 
official help, you are on your own 
when audit time catches up with you. 
And there are innumerable examples 
of IRS misuse of its seizure powers, 
its jeopardy assessments — without 
any legal liability for Its errors in 
judgment. And there admittedly are 
many, according to IRS commis- 
sioner Donald Alexander himself. 

If you believe in the confidentiality 
of your Income tax returns ‘ — this 
ABC investigation will disenchant you 
with specific example of legal and 
illegal breaching of the regulations. 
Even more shocking are the. systems 
within the IRS for maintaining “sensi- 
tive case lists” within the framework 
of IRS "special services.” You will 
.learn of the "squeal" letters from 
anonymous and not-so- anonymous 
complainers which are used to in- 
stigate revenue investigations — and 
often are used to harass political 
enemies. If the government in power 
chooses to abuse its power, this show 
suggests very little that anybody can 
do about it. Says IRS Commissioner 
Donald Alexander: "Congressional 
oversight on a regular basis is badly 
needed.” 

Says narrator Jarriel: "Congress 
has not been doing its job in the vital 
area of overseeing the activities of the 
IRS. The last major Investigation took 
place more than 20 years ago. 
dearly. Congress has to review how 
IRS is using its powers. ’ ’ 

The shocking misuse of power and 
the breeching of confidentiality re- 
vealed in this painstakingly pin- 
pointed documentary is a situation 
which needs to be reviewed carefully 
— at tax time or any old time. ABC 
News Close-Up, which lias earned a 
reputation for invaluable service to 
the American public with its superb 
series of exposes, has added still 
another oak leaf cluster to its public 
service award by calling attention to 
a situation which Washington officials 
seem determined to sweep under the 
bureaucratic rug, now that Watergate 
is over. The rights of the little guy In 
our society have long needed a true 
advocate in the national media: 
"ABC Close-Up" is now effectively 
performing that function. 

Anthropological film 
collection at 
Smithsonian 

The National Endowment for the 
Humanities (NEH) has awarded a 
grant of $81,724 to Washington’s 
Smithsonian Institution for the devel- 
opment at a collection of an- 
thropological research films. 

The new collection, to be a part of 
the Smithsonian’s Center for the 
Study of Man, will preserve filmed 
records of human life as it has 
developed under different conditions 
In different parts of the world far the 
use of those Involved in studies of 
human behavior and culture. The 
collection, will be used by scholars 
"from a variety of disciplines including 
anthropology, history, education, 
comparative religion and linguistics. 

Dr. Berman chairman of the Hu- 
manities Endowment observed that 
"the importance of the collection as a 
permanent humanistic and scholarly 
resource is increased by the fact that 
the cultural diversity of the world is 
diminishing.” According to Dr. E. 
Richard Sorenson, director of the 
collection, “increased study of these 
patterns can lead to a greater under- 
standing of the nature of man and to 
the Improvement of human life." The 
collection will also provide historical 
infor m atio n to cultural groups such as 
Afro-Americans and American In- 
dians, which have little early written 
history, thereby helping to fulfill their 
need tor special information about 
their own cultural development. 
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Nomen golfers against fimiting field 


sports 


By Rom Atkin 

Sparta writer <rf 

The Christian: Science Monitor - 

Patting one Utfle ward after another 
The women’s professional golf tour 
n’t quite ready to hold qualifying 
muds to limit tournament entries 
tys Carol Mann, a veteran of die 
idles Professional Golf Association, 
me LPGA feels a greater oblige- 
on than the men's tour to offer 
^ortunities to young players. 

“The junior girl golfer has so few 
orn amen t opportunities compared 
, the men, we have to be a little 
isler In our philosophy," says v<h« 
jann. 

“The advantages to having quail- 
ing rounds would be a small, com- 
ict and highly skilled field. There’s 
jttung wrong with that except It cuts 
jwn on the Chances a younger player 
is to gain experience." 
me LPGA is not in a position to 
itabllsh a satellite tour simila r to the 
je in women’s tennis. With the 
anomic squeeze on, the LPGA' is 
•Unarily interested In bolstering its 
a] or circuit, not starting a minor 
ie. 

The t.pGA has lost some tourna- 
ents and tournament sponsors this 
jar. Most recently a $100,000 event In 
ouaton had to be cancelled when the 
tcoBOTs failed to come up with the 
ize money. 

asper’s tree haven 

Normally, golfer Billy Casper keeps . 
way from trees, but not when he's 
(eking cherries in his 7,000-tree or- 
l&rrL 

Away from the golf tour, Billy says 
3 enjoys life on the 100-acre farm he 
vhb near Provo, Utah. "I go out and 
iase the cows in the morning, and I 
icb cherries and peaches. I even help 
>11 the crop. It's fun.” 

/hat is power skating? 

Laura Stamm teaches power skal- 
g to hockey players. Her pupils are 
ostly youngsters, but she has hi- 
red pro Bob Nystrom of the New 
ark Islanders. 

Power skating, she says, makes 
gs work in ways they’ve never 
orfced before. "It’s a combination of 
1 the aspects that make a better 
ttkey player — balance, agility, 
ride, body control — everything. It's 
it just speed.” 
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. Carol Mann 

The most efficient way of skating, 
she. feels,' is to take long strides that 
increase thrust and stability. ’ ' ' 

Laura calls Bobby Oit a "great 
.example" of a power skater. "Maybe . 
there are other players who skate 
faster like Yvan Ooumdyer, but no- 
body has the balance and body control 
he does. That’s why Orr is Oir. He’s 
the best" 

NFL’s expansion plans 

Within .two or three . years the 
National Football League expansion 
should end says Commissioner Pete 
Rose lie. The goal Is to have SO teams 
evenly divided into six divisions. 
Cunenfiy there are 26 dubs. 

Seattle! and Tampa, Fla., are al- 
ready scheduled to enter the league in 
1976. The NFL is not. willing to 
speculate on where the final two 
franchises will be located. "We want 
to see which cities appear to be best at 
that time,’’ Rozelle says, 

1975 Sooners loaded 

Football is obviously a top priority 
at the University of Oklahoma, where . 
the 1974 national champions reside. 
The Oklahoma spring football guide Is 
out and it’s an eye-catching preview 
of another powerhouse. 

On the cover are super Sooners Joe 
Washington (“Heisman candidate”) 


arid .Steve Davis- ("He’s -never quar- . 
terbacked a losing- game"). Other 
stars touted, inside are Tinker Owens 
and the Salmon brothers, LeRoy and . 
Dewey. These are the blue-shippers 
among the 88 returning letter-men on 
the 118-player roster. 

, Even with all this talent, Coach 
Bhrry Switzer is- looking for 10 new . 
starters. He must replace graduating 
All-Americas ftpd Shoate and Randy 
Hughes on defense and fill out the 
entire' left side of the offensive line. 

NBA picks All-Americas 

Here are the top five college basket-, 
ball players in the country in the eyes 
of is National Basketball Association 
coaches: Marvin Webster of Morgan 
State, David Thompson of North 
Carolina _ State, Dave Meyers of 
UCLA. Adrian Dantley of Notre 
Dame and' Lionel Hollins of Arizona 
State. f 

. Webster, a seven-foot center nick- 
named "The Eraser” for his shot- 
blocking ability , was the only unani- 
mous selection. Dantley, a soph- 
omore, was the only underclassman , 
on the first team. . 

Second team members include : 
John Lucas, . Maryland; Leon Dou- 
glas, -Alabama; Quinn Buckner and 
Scott May, Indiana; Ron Lee, Oregon, 
and Frank Oleynlck, Seattle. 

In making the selections, the 
coaches were, told to disregard a 
player's propotentiaL 

Rangers on thin jee 

The New York Rangers have com- 
plained recently that the Ice in Madi- 
son Square Garden is the worst in t fie 
National Hockey League. They may 
haveapoint. 

The players are particularly upset 
because ice-related mishaps have 
sidelined Ranger defensemen Brad 
Park and Dale Rolfe. . ' 

The problem stems from the fact 
that the Garden Is a multi-purpose 
facility which cannot leave the ice in 
. place. When the Rangers ard In town 
• Hie ice surface must be relaid in a 
hurry. "They’ve got to freeze it fast,” 
says New York veteran Rod Gilbert. 
"It’s - very thin, no more than an 
eighfli inch. And it chips.” 

ffimiift Francis, general manager 
and coach of the Rangers, is not : 
.happy about the conditions but under- 


Chance of pace 

Playing behind Yaz is 


By Phil Elderkin . 

Winter Haven* Fla. 

First baseman Cedi Cooper of 
the Boston Red Sax la Uke the lead 
understudy In a Broadway show. 
Cooper plays behind Carl Tastr- 
zemskl who, - over the last 14 
years, has generally been the Red 
Sax’s best player. 

Yastrzemski Is also Boston’s 
No. 3 hitter, led the American. 
League in runs scored in ’74 and 
fields better than CedL Barring 
injuries, Carl figures to play at 
least 100 games this season. 

But Cooper' has some cre- 
dentials, too. All through Ms mi- 
nor-league career. Cedi has been 
a consistent .800 batter. In fact, 
last year he led all Red. Sobc bitters 
at Fenwqy Park with a .830 
average, although his overall 
mark was 55 points less. 

“I know I can hit lor average In 
the big leagues and I think file 
Red Sax also know it," Cooper 
explained. "But there Is no way 
I’m going to chase Yaz off first 
base- 

J- A J- 

‘T think about this situation 
almost constantly," Cecil contin- 
ued. ‘Td like to stay with the Red 
Sox. They have been good to me 
and I don't think there Is anyone 
else in the organization who cm 
beat me out at first base. . 

"But if Yastrzemaki' decides he 
wants to play another two or three 
years, I can’t see any point In my 
staying in Boston. And Yaz is a 
very young 36. He probably could 
play indefinitely. In that case. I'd 
have to ask to be traded." 


stands the problem: ‘'You can’t run a 
track meet over the ice unless you're 
going to have them pole vaulting and 
high jumping with skates on." 

Yanks impress Mick 

: The addition of Catfish Hunter to 
■the New York Yankees’ pitching staff 


Questioned as to how the Red 
Sox could get maximum produc- 
tion out of Cooper's talents, Man- 
ager Darrell Johnson replied; 

"I only know one way and that 
would be to play him. But you 
know that Yastrzemski Is my first 




Cecil Cooper 

hp gpman and that it can’t be any 
other way. Carl has got to hit 
third If we’re going anywhere. 


"Listen, I like Cooper. He’s got 
a good bat and I’ll play him every 
chance I But since he can 
only play first base, I'm limited In 
how much I can do with Mm. Last 
year I used Cecil occasionally as 
my designated hitter. But now 
Tony ConlgUaro has become part 
of that picture and Conig has 
more power." 

Back In 1970, Cooper was 


could spell p-e-n-n-a-n-t. At least 
that’s the opinion of ex-Yankee great 
Mickey Mantle, the club’s spring 
training batting instructor. 

"If pitching is 90 percent at the 
game, as they say, then you have to 
give the Yanks a Whale of a shot at 
winning everything this year," Mick 
said. 


dead end 


drafted out of the Red Sax organi- 
zation by the St Louis Car canals 
for $26,000 and tried briefly dur- 
ing spring training as an out- 
fielder. 

But after the Cardinals quit on 
him and returned him to Boston, 
for half the purchase price, the 
Red Sax did not continue the 
experiment. 

".I tried the outfield, but I never 
liked it," Cecil explained. ‘T 
consider myself a good enough 
fielding first baseman to play 
everyday in the big leagues. 

AAA 

“I may be lefthanded, but I can 
hit lefthanders just as well as I do 
righthanders. And If somebody 
will play me every day I'll prove 
it. Believe me, I’m capable of 
consistently driving In 90 runs a 
year In the big leagues." 

When Haywood Sullivan, vice- 
president of the Red Sox was 
asked about the Cooper situation, 
he replied: 

"I don’t think there Is anybody 
connected with this ball club who 
doesn't think that Cecil Cooper Is 
a major league hitter. But right 
now we don’t have a place to play 
him. However, If he's willing to 
wait, I think his chance will 
come." 

Sullivan also admitted that 
rival teams have occasionally 
mentioned Cooper's name during 
trade talks, although the Red Sox 
have never been close to making 
a deal involving CedL 

Cooper, meanwhile, seems to 
be fighting the urge to ask Boston 
to trade him. Under the circum- 
stances, it seems like a reason- 
able request. 


Observing the likes of Hunter, Pat 
Dobson, Sparky Lyle and Doc Medlch 
chucking the ol’ apple under the 
Florida palm trees. Mantle added, "I 
haven’t seen this kind of pitching 
around here in a long time. The way I 
see it, If they get a little help in the 
Infield, this should be quite a ball 
dub.” 
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REAL ESTATE 


SALESPEOPLE WANTED 


Mptrasor of Christen Science nurses. 
Mm member afumflig nmwgement. Asset- 
VI n toetopuig team concept of nursing, 
teq-bni eqarience not required 36 smgfc 
mm Dccapucv. Pleasant housing and aorving 
tmltims Karby to Washington. D C. 

. Write or telephone collect 
Mr*. Marzee Ritchie 
Director of Nursing 

Lynn House 
of Potomac Valley, Inc. 

4400 W. Braddock Road 
Alexandria, VA 22304 
(703)548-8066 

AecwUaC by Tba Department 
of Can of Tho ktoChur Church 


4/ffl WH/L£ YOU LEARN NURSING 

Ah no factor and your earnings 
mpleteiy pay for tuition and Ihring ex- 
nsat . whflb training, leaving about 
30.00 par mo ran for peraonal spend- 
\ and t sen. The Tenacre School of 
rteUan Science Nursing is one of 
•a accredited by the Dept, of Care 
The Mother Church. For information 
nurses training or other employ- 
' nt opportunities at Tenacre write or 
I TENACRE (609) 921-8900. P.O 
k 632, Princeton. N J 08540. 


AD COOK WHO WOULD LUCE TO 
-ye Into kitchen management We 
a retirement community in Wiacon- 
sarving Christian Scientists. We 
nt a c o m p etent pro who win be 
ned to take over the top spot. Give 
some information about yourself 
1 we wiB contact you. Wnte Box J- 
One Norway 5t n Boston, MA 
15. 


HIGH OAKS SANATORIUM - 

needs '■graduate Christian, -Science 
nurse. May live in. Call collect'Superln- 
tendent of Nursing (215) 438-7200. 




“LET US DO GOOD UNTO ALL" 
(Gal 8:10). There ie a place and a need 
for a graduate Christian Science nurse 
with a Visiting Nurse Service In NYC. 
Write Box N-2, 588 5th Ave.. N.Y.C.. 
NY 10036. : 


GRADUATE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE NURSE 

for Waiting Nurse Service. Please send 
qualifications. Reply to Nursing Service 
for Christian Scientists, Inc. Box 152, 
Cincinnati, OH 45201. or phono (513) 
561-7153. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE FOR 

Utah area. National Company doing 
business for 18 years needs 8 top 
salesperson for ona piece fiberglass 
swimming pools. Phone Mr. Harman In 
Denver at (303) 988-954 1. S^JlMn 
Pools: 200 Taft. Lakewood, CO 80228 
EDUCATORS WANTED 



environmental executive 

is's largest and most active private 
fonmenta) organization is seeking 
»Bcutive director who has a suc- 
administrative record, knows 
■aUng and membership building 
“"toes, and can supervise an ac- 
staff of specialists. Candidates 
- 1 supply evidence of environmental 
'Vat and state salary needs. Natural 
‘Woes Council of Maine. 20 Willow 
g. Augusta. Maine 04330. 


l ASST. TO MANAGING PART- 
- Boston law firm. Must have ex- 
it! shorthand & typing skills. Ability 
«rk well with 4 supv. others, in- 
to & administrative ability. Ex- 
. nee req. Position avail April i to 
■ 1 as a replacement for assistant 
erne due to illness Salary com- 
, SuraJe w/exp. Please submit re- 
3 to Box J-30, One Norway St, 
WUMA 02115. 


IP ANION ATTENDANT FOR 

^capped young man daytime a 
toga in Lincoln. Calif. Write to Ke- 
, lafiy. 2941 CaUerwood Ave.. Sac- 
mo. CA 95921 or can (918) 487- 


SALES ENGINEER 

tag Pac NW mtgr. rep. firm is 
ng lor capable person to work 
electrical utilities. Chance to ac- 
equfty after proving self. Base sa- 
piuB commission. Soma travel, 
be technically competent with 
i knowledge about utilities. AH re- 
strictiy confidential. Send resume 
stately to Box J-29, One Norway 
kiston MA 02115. 


SHAN SCIENCE GRADUATE NURSES 
* In Lovely Lake County while 
ng at Ha Top Sanatorium. Also 
togs for training as Nurses' Aides, 
on or off premises. Write or cafi 
ietaHs. Superintendent HILL TOP 
' 4TORIUM, P.O. Box 87. Lake 
, IL 80044, or cafi cohort (312) 
1550. 


Beginning July 1» 1975 - 

PROFESSIONAL 

LIBRARIAN 

FACULTY STATUS 

Master's In library science 
or equivalent. Write: 

DEAN OF FACULTY 

Principle College 
Elsah, Illinois 62028 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OPPORTUNITY . TOR ENTERING THE 
fast growing Kitchen Cabinet business. 


modular fine of highly stytod Oak 
Kitchen Cabinets. Call or write Valley 
Kitchens. Inc., 123 W. Main St., Leba- 
non OH 45Q3B- Pti. (513) 241-4800. 


PRESTIGE BUSINESS 

Established business is available hi 
your Immediate area for an fncflvidual 
capable of running his own business 
with a potential In excess oh 540, OCX) 
per year NET. Investment required 
Call collect Mr. Albert (214) 827-4762. 


IMPORT/EXPORT 
Home Busin ass. Spare /full time. Big 
profits. World famous importer guides 
you. For FREE BOOK write Mefllnger, 
Dept_ A133B, 6100 Vartel, Woodland 
Hilts, CA 91364. 


EARTHWORMS! YOU RAISE/WE BUY. 

Free Information: A & S EARTH- 
WORMS. INC.. 18538 Saratoga Rd., 
Los Gatos. Cafif. Phone: (408) 354- 
0035. ' ' '• 


BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER MAKE 
510,000 a yr. & more. Sure-fire system 
to get articles published in nan maga- 
zines. Send for Information. Hartley. 
Dept 2, 5020 Winding Way, Sacra- 
CA 05841. 


MUSICIANS WANTED 



IL 


RENTALS 




ALPHABETICAL LISTING 


SOOTH ATLANTIC 


TROPICAL PARADI8E ON THE 
beautiful Indian River. Words cannot 
describe the sunsets and lights across 
the- river at night. 4,000 sq. ft of 
gracious living. 42x36 screened area. 
18x36 pool, approx. % A. landscaped 
lawn, visit us at 310 N. Babcock, Mel- 
bourne, Fla. or call Gull Realty (305) 
254-0387. 


ORANGE TOIWTY JANAHBM & VHX> 

Ask tor TriUDY PlRT or PHYLLIS 
BOYDS TUN. Leatharby Realty, 702 W. 
Lincoln. Anaheim. Ph. (714) 772-1552. 


APARTMENTS TO LET 


TWO FURNISHED STUDIO APART- 
manta for Senior Citizens on beautiful 
spring-fed lake In southwestern MJch- 
' |an. Very reasonable. Write Box 181, 
oilman. Ml 49450. . 


LARGE, SUNNY 2 BDRM. APT. 
Lots of potential. 2 min. from Christian 
Science Center In Boston. Si 60/ mo. 
■(Some Hvrm. & bdrm. fum. for sale). 
Cal (817) 247-4076. (Mass.) 




BUSINESS SERVICES 


PERSONAL INTERNATIONAL SHOP- 
per-Mfg. Rep. & Buyer. Exd. con- 
nections in Hong Kong & Europe. 
Leaving for Italy April. What can I do 
for you? Exd. rate. (714) 875-3468 Box 
12, S320, 3600 WUshire Bh/d.. Loa 
.CA 90010. 


HaEN KERNER BROWN 

Public Secretary/ Bookkeeper/Mimeo- 
' lng. Lloyds Bank Bunding. Pasa- 
CaJif. Tat. (213) 795-3223. 


MARCH A/F BASE & LAKE PERKS 
Area. Choice Lot-Adult Mob Be Home 
Park. Golf Course-Recreation Cantor - 1 
Pool Sale or Lease: Owner (213) 886-' 
2515 or P.O. Box 21, Narthridge, CA 
91324. 


-• SAN DIEGO, -CALIFORNIA > 

Beautiful bay front home, 3 bdrm., 2 
be., large lot 3 garages + 1 bdrm. in- 
come unit 5157,500. Penny Realty. 
(714) 488-2633, 3803 Mission, BhnL, SD 


PETALUMA, CALIF. INCOME PROP- 
erty, comment, zoned House w/2 
apte.; beauty salon. 570.000. 535.000 
dwn., owner carry beL at 8%. Or 
565,000 cash. P.O. Box 463, 94952. 
783-0240. 


luai 


FLORENCE SIMPSON, REALTOR 

“PefBonafizad Real. Estate Service hi 
the Pacific PaDsadeie since 1948." 859 
Swarttimore, Pacific Palisades. Tel. 
(213) GL 4-5531. 


Aim 5 RM. VELA, KENSINGTON 
Pk. Area. 2 bdrm., 2 ba.. Florida rm.. 
Ig. "fiv. rm., drapes/ rug, IncL carport 
w/storage. Exter. mntnd. 528,750. 
Strathmore Realty, 1580 N. Lockwood. 
Rd. (813) 958^902- 


WE HAVE A HOME IN YOUR RANGE 
Aiken S. Car. 1 b an appealing town with 
wide, flowering parkways and stately 
magnolias. We hove homes available In 
various sizes and prices. Afl of this 
combined with property taxes as low 
as 5200 a year makes you and Aiken 
an unbeatable combination. HAflPER- 
RATCHFORD REAL ESTATE. 208 Park 
Ave, S. W. Aiken, SC 29801. Phone 
(803) 648-5416 or Eve. 648-861 B. 


NORTHWEST 


CONDOMINIUMS TO LET 




FACULTY POSITIONS 

September 1975 vacancies: 

111 MARKETING - Cwsimn 

UMIAG£«W - OtjMinwal Brin- 
n SrSMu MaragMieil 
111 MATHEMATICS - QrtJrtiUliw Uelbah 

POLITtCAL SCIENCE - N** «*» • 
tiaiw/HsKn 

<51 ENGLISH - Ugtaa Mtttuws. Wi'ltes Cww* 
watao Hi Bass® 

PHD r rosed lot nek wsdw* CoUeg* k ** 1 tekh- 
mg dewwt Seno moots u ■ „ . 

Dr. Clarissa Patterson 
Academic Dean 
Bryant College 
SmRhfisM, Rl 02917 
Equi OwwtwriiAlfiniBtirt Hdwi Enphri* 


CLAIRBOURN SCHOOL, 

San Gabriel. Calif. Providing education 
in an atmosphere in harmony with 
Christian Science. We're seeking 
teachers for the following assignments 
for the school year 1975-78. (T) Grades 
7 to 9, General Science. Algebra, Geo- 
metry (2) Grade 6 (must have English 
and Math background) (3) G«lea 7 to 
9. English-Social Studies <4> Music 
(Grades 1 to 7). CaTrf- teaching ere- 
dermal and/or experience preferred. 


AUDITIONS APRIL S. P.M. FOR 
substitute organist and soloist. Write 
First Church of Christ. Scientist, Mason 
Woods, 750 S. Mason Rd., SL Louis. 
MO 63141, or cafi Music Chairman, St. 
Louis (31 4) 391 -7863 after 4 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, 
Scientist, Needham, Mass. Is con- 
ducting its annual audition for SUBSTI- 
TUTE soloist. Please call (817) 444- 
8297 or write 870 Great Plain Ave.. 
Needham. Maas. 


.AUDITIONS WILL BE HELD FOR 
sub. organists and vocalists apply by 
4/1 to 1st Church of Christ, Scientist, 
7125 Hohman, Hammond, IN 46324. or 




OCEANSIDE. ADULT 2 BDRMS. 
1 % baths, w/w carpets, drapes, patio, 
carport' & garage. Clubhouse, swim- 
ming pool, all socle! amenities. Top lo- 
cation. Oceana 8o. Owner. Tel. (714) 
757-3323 (Cattf.) 


' SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 

5375.6 5500 Deluxe Mission Bay Con- 
dos, 2 bdrms. + aH amenities. Also 
weekly summer rentals. Penny Realty 
(714) 488-2833. 3803 Mission Bh/d.. 
S.D. 92109. 


VACATION 

accommodations 


NS pS 


glJj 




SITUATIONS WANTED 


MALE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
Practical Nurae will travel. (213) 935- 
7501. Los Angeles. GaBomijL 




CONSULTANT AVAILABLE WHO De- 
veloped. installed and supervised' the 
high cost material work package, 

Lane. Huntington Beach, CA 
14) 846-1458. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 


REMODELED LOBSTERMAN*S SHOP, 

water's edge, small Maine harbor, 
lovely views, tutty equipped, suitable 
(or two. From June let 5500 per 
month. Photos available. Lara Ander- 
son. Cushing, ME 04563. (207) 354- 
2374. 


ARE YOU SEEKING A PLACE OF 
beauty and quiet? Twg rooms, with 
beautiful mountain views, kit, from 
March ,15th. Steinway piano avaiL 
BROAD HORIZONS, Muncy. Valley, PA 
17758. Tel. (717) 482-2051 or 482- 
3491. 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA ■ 


LOVELY, CUSTOM-BUILT HOME 
in Cabrtllo Estates, South of Motto 
B ay. fabulous bay view, redwood and 
shake exterior, distinctive design, ele- 
vated ceStng, fireplace, luxuriously car- 
peted. three large bedrooms, two lufl 
baths, formal dh. room, patio . . . 
567.000.00- KRENKEUS REAL' ES- 
TATE. 1019 LOS OSOS VALLEY RD 
LOS OSOS. CaSf- (80S) 528-1667. 


TARZANA-ENCINO-WOODLAND HILLS 

or Rod MacDonald, Shamrock 
5521 Reseda Blvd., Tarawa, 
CA 91 356. Please call (213) 881-2516. 


/IWI/llfll 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
The PUCE to be. MILDRED H 
WRAITH, Realtor the Gal to SEE! As- 
sociated with Wefcbnan & Go., 123 E. 
St, Colo. Sops.. CO 80902. 


SUBURBAN DENVER— DELIGHTFUL! 
Conte mp orary brick 3 bedroom home 
on . near-acre-slle. Beauttfufiy land- 
scaped, architect designed, cost 
place, 36 ft patio. Close to sc 



ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 


COMING TO BOSTON? GUESTS. OLD 
N. E. Tourist Home. Afi rooms A/C. 
59.90 Single. 512.90 Double. N. E. 
HospftaRty. Real Guest Home, 428 
Main SL. Waltham, Mass. (617) 893- 
9401. 


WANTED TO RENT 


CABIN OR SMALL COTTAGE 
wanted by couple. Near or on Maine 
Coast, Mach las to Penobscot Write 
Box J-23, One Nonray St, Boston. MA 
02115. 


ROOMS WANTED 


BOSTONIAN GENTLEMAN. HIGHEST 
reference . Non smoker. Seeks room 
easy commuting Manhattan by end of 
March. Box H-9, One Norway St., Bos- 
ton, MA- 02115. 


HOMES WANTED 


FAMILY OF FOUR 

seeks home tor rent or to care for in 
So. Calll. on temporary or permanent 
763-3606 after 6 p.m. 


CARPENTRY 

DAVID BILLS. 2016 Coffee Lane, Se- 
bastopol, Caflfomia. Phone (707) 623- 
5948. 


nTTTTTl 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - 
designing and making done efficiently. 
Also creative re-cycflng of your tired 
misfitting clothes. For appointments 
cafi (202) 331-7985. 


ELECTRICIAN 


NICHOLAS ELECTRIC CO. 

Los Angelas. Cafifdmla. Call ua for all 
types of electrical work. 935-1 144. 271- 
1231 . All work guaranteed. 


FOR SALE - MISCELLANEOUS 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


ATLAS VAN LINES 

Phil's Transfer & Storage, Inc. Moving? 
Anywhere? Local or long distance? Fi- 
nest service 27 years. New storage 
warehouse. Los Angelas. Phone: (213) 
HO 2-6884. 


, NOBLE R. STEVES, INC. 

I deem It a privilege to offer a Local 
and Long Distance Moving and Stor- 
age Service to readers of The Christian 
Science Monitor. Agent Republic. Van 
Linas, 24 Sharp Street Boston. MA 
02124. Telephone TA 5-2400. 


L A. SPRY and CO., Inc. 

Moving — Storage — Packing — Office 
Moving — Shipping. Agents tar Whea- 
ton Van Lines, Inc., 6 Howard Street 
Roxbury, Mass. GA 7-0422. Local and 
Long Distance. 




LOfcJJ 


ALPHABETICAL 

listing 




: CARSON CITY, NEVADA 

Ruth Morrison, ' JERRY MARTIN 
REALTY. 1502 N. Corson St #3, 
Phone B82-38B2, Eva. 862-0755, Rest- 
dentisti-Ranches-CommerclaL 


SIDE BY SIDE - 2 EXTRA LARGE 
wooded lots. ' Water, roads, sewers, 
electricity. Located Pinetop Lakes, 
Art. Close to Country Oub & Golf 
Course. By owner. P.O. Box 1604, 
Scottsdale, AZ 85252. 


- REAL ESTATE FOR LEASE 


FOR LEASE - 48 ACRES 

Afi utilities. L. R. ORTON, 2724 Con- 
cord St. Colorado. Springe, CO 80907. 


SOUTHWEST 


GOLF COURSE LOTr-ARIZONA 

110* front Fountain Hffis. Scottsdale. 
Owner, 745 Soutftborough, West Van- 
couver, B.C.. Canada. V7S ini. (804) 
922-6361. 


HAWAII 


• MAUI, HAWAII 

5Y > . grassy acres. Tree lined ocean 
view subtSvtekm. 5140,000. D. Wood- 
bum, RR 1, Box 563-C Makawao, 
MauL HI 96768. 


NEW ENGLAND 


HAMILTON, MASS. HUNT CLUB 
AREA,. CARRIAGE HOUSE with large 
apartment 7 box stale. A home for 
you and your horses or renovate to 
unique residence! 6V4 peaceful acres 
insures a future homesite with ample 
corral and grazing space. The most 
beautiful spot in town! 5105,000 Ex- 
dustee, Dorothy Secord, Realtor (617) 
468-2920. 


LOVELY DEER ISLE, MAINE. YEAR 
round Colonial hse., 3 Vi acres, weil 
tandsepd. Beach hse., 500' shore, 6 
bdniML, 6 fiv. rms., charming interiors,' 
mod: UL, 2 baths. Patio. Old sea coast 
town. 575.000. KEN WOODMAN, (207) 


, YARMOUTH PORT-CAPE COD 

Mess. 5 bedroom, 4 fireplace Captain's 
house with tennis court and stable. 
Also 3’room Business office arid 2 ga- 
rages on 2 plus acres immaculately 
groomed. Inquire for details. Ross Joly 
Ready. Inc. Piccatflfiy Square. Rte 6A. 
Yarmouth, MA 02675. (817) 362-2505 
or eves. 382-2449. 


ANTIQUES WANTED 


COLLECTOR SSKS DEFUNCT RA1L- 
rdad A Mining Stock Certificates. One 
or heapsl Poor /Moody RR Manuals 
too. Try me! Quick replies. GreenawatL 
9239 Oe Adatona, Rosemead. CA 
91770. 


ANTIQUES WANTED. FURNITURE 
50 yrs. or older, almost any condition 
China, Cut Glass. Silver, etc. Daniel 
Poster Co.. 6808 Melrose Ave., Los 
, Calif. WE 9-0634. 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


BOUTON MERES- WHITE FBER CAR- 
na Hons - Large 511 dozen: small 59 
dozen. Hostess corsages, 52 Bach. 
Write for price list to Mrs. R. F. Morse, 
31301 Hwy. 128 Cloverdale. CA 95425. 


HOMES WITH ATTENTION 


HOLLY SCHAFFER'S 

Retreat for Elderly Christian Scientists. 
Inspirational View of Hflfcs and Coun- 
tryside. Individual Attention. Phone 
(714) 639-0672. 12621 Clnsula Pan- 
orama, Santa Ana, Cam. 


HAVENHURST, A NURSING HOME 
tor Christian Scientists. Various Acco- 
modations Available. 1831 San Marino 
St.. Oxnard, CA 93030. Telephone 
483-3214. 


SUNDQUIST, WINTERROTH" & FIRTH 

Commercial, Home Owners, Auto, Ufa. 
900 E. KateK a Ave. Orange. Cafitomla 
714) 633-3871. From Beach area 542- 


FRED J. YOUNG - 472-3743 

Painting and paperhanging. Reaidemlai 
and churches. Los Angelas and San 
Fernando VaAey. (21 3) 473-1 730. 


RON'S ROACH EXTERMINATING 
Service. Special dual-application pro- 
cess. Very reliable. Reasonable. Indus- 
trial & Home sendee. Greater Boston 
area. (617) 267-1540. (Maas.) 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Fw 1 1 ' 1 1 *1 W ' 1 1 


ray and Yamaha Organs. Steinway. 
Yamaha, and Low rev Pianos. 1 907 N. 
.Main, Santa Ana.. Calif. 547-6056. Ea- 
tabUshed 1914. 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR BUYS 

Jewelry, Gold, Silver, Jade. Diamonds, 
Antiques. Ill come to you. Discretion. 
(213) 275-8464. (Cafif.) 


WANTED TO BUY 


ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED— USED 
Courteous European wtU buy your used 
Persian & Oriental rums & will pay 
cash. For example 9x12 Sarouk 5700, 
9x12 Kashan 51,500, 9x12 Kermarv 
shah 51,500, 6x4 Antique Silk 53.000. 
9x12 Antique Silk 59.500. Also any 
other sizes you may have. Please can 
collect day or night (213) 874-2842 or 
write John Martin, 8168 Melrose Ave., 
jos An gel as. CA 90046. 


THINK. OF MONITOR 
REST ADVERTISERS 




MISCELLANEOUS 


HAND CARVED SIGNS . 

Artist specializing in Cafiigraphy & de- 
sign. Heritage GaUery. 48 Brookline. 
Boston, MA02215. (617) 247-2672. 


i :n 1.-^1^.13717151 


VISITING NURSE SERVICE 

For Christian Scientists In Greater Chi- 
cago area. Serving Chicago and South 
and West suburbs. Phone 383-2322. 


AUTOMOBILES 


2 RJRMSHED ROOMS FOR A LADY 
CJl, cold and hot water, use of 
kitchen, garden, parking space. Near 
Goktera Green, London N.w. ii. CSM 
GN, 4 Grosvenor PL, London SWtX 
7JH. 


POST VACANT 


NATIONAL OPERATOR /TYPIST RE- 
sporefue position In Estate Office. 
Varied clerical duties. Top Salary, 
hours negotiable. Ross & Rosa. 231 
Brixton Hoed. London S.W.9. 


Crossword Quiz Answers 


* AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 


ALL MAKES & MODELS 

IncL foreign. Hermann Bossier, 5081 
WUshire fflvd, at Highland Ave., Los 
Gulf Station. 937-9338 (Calif. 
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SOUTH 


Northern Hemisphere The sky chart is designed to correspond to the sky at 10 p.m. 

, . , the first of the month; 9 p.m. in the middle of the month; 

gazers guide ands p.m. at the end of the month, eastern standard time. 


Crescent with Venus— a pretty sight 


April 6: There will be a conjunction 
of Mercury and Jupiter today, and the 
two planets will pass quite close to 
each other. Unfortunately, they will 
not he visible, since they are quite 
close to the sun. The planets are in the 
morning sky, rising before the sun, 
but too late in the twilight to be seen. 

April 7: The moan passes above 
Mars early this morning. Later, when 
Mars rises in the southeast, after the 
moon but several hours before the 
sun, you can locate the planet some 
distance below and to the right of the 
crescent moon. Mars will be clearly 
brighter than any of the nearby stars 
of Capricomus and Aquarius. 

April 7: The moon is at apogee, the 
place In its orbit where it is farthest 
from the earth. 

April 10: The slender crescent moon 
is in conjunction with Jupiter this 
morning, but the two will rise in the 
dawn too late to be visible In the 
brightening sky. 

April 14: Hie moon and Venus 
should make a pretty sight this eve- 
ning. The moon passes below and 
quite close to the planet at about 4 
p.m. this afternoon. By the time 
Venus becomes visible In the west In 
the early twilight, the crescent moon 
will have moved to the east (left) a 
hit, but Venus will be fairly close to 
the upper tip of the crescent, bright 
and easy to see. 

April 17: Look for Saturn near the 
moon this evening, high in the south- 


southwest. As the two move toward 
the western horizon, where they set 
before midnig ht, the moon will sepa- 
rate slowly to the east (left). The two 
bright stars to the left and higher than 
the moon are Pollux and Castor, in 
Gemini. 

April 18: Mercury is in the same 
direction as the sun today, but beyond 
it, as viewed from earth (superior 
conjunction). The planet is moving 
from right to left past the sun, which 
takes it from the morning sky into the 
evening. 

April 22: Venus is moving through 
the constellation Taurus. The bright 
red star below and to the left of the 
planet this evening is Aldebaran. On 
successive evenings, Venus moves to 
the left and away from the star, while 
Aldebaran disappears into the eve- 
ning twilight. 

April 23: The moon is at perigee, 
where it is nearest to the earth. 

April 24: The bright star near the 
moon this evening is Spica, in Virgo. 
Last month we saw the moon pass 
Spica on March 28, when the moon 
was one day past fulL 

Tonight the moon will be about a 
day before full, and it again passes 
very near the star, so close that It 
covers the star (an occultation) over 
the southern part of the world. The 
moan will be closest to Spica about 9 
p.m., eastern standard time. If you 
look at them periodically after that, 
you will see that the moon is slowly 


moving off to the left with respect to 
the star. 

All month: Venus and Saturn are 
evening stars, Venus In the west after 
sundown, Saturn high in the south- 
southwest. Venus Is quite bright, 
appearing higher and remaining vis- 
ible longer as the month progresses. 
Saturn is well to Its left and much 
higher, but the distance between them 
diminishes during the month. Too ran 
locate Saturn to the right of and below 
the twin stars, Pollux and Castor, in 
Gemini, and the planet is brighter 
than both stars. Venus sets early In 
the evening, and Saturn well before 
midnight 

Jupiter and Mercury (until the 
18th) are morning stars, but both are 
so nearly in the direction of the sun 
that they are above our horizon 
mostly In daylight Mars is also a 
morning star, but better placed for 
viewing. Look for it in the southeast 
about dawn; it will not be ex- 
ceptionally bright but it will be easily 
brighter than any other star in that 
direction. 

Moon phases 

Last quarter April 3 7:25 a.m. p e.s.t. 
New moon April 11 11 :89 a.m., e.s.t 
First quarter April 1911:41 p.m., e.s-t 
Full moon April 25 2:56 p.m. , e.s.t 

By Dr. Thomas D. Nicholson 
Director, The American Museum 
of Natural History, New York 


Protecting the weather from man 


By Robert C. Oo wen 

Protecting the atmosphere 
from man-made damage some- 
times seems a battle with a 
thousand demons. No sooner do 
scientists identify one threat and 
move to deal with it, than new, 
scarcely suspected dangers ap- 
pear. 

In recent months, for example, 
spray can chemicals have drawn 
attention because they might 
weaken the ozone layer which 
filters out harmful ultra violet 
(UV) sun rays. Meanwhile, the 
following less prominent hazards 
were also reported: 

• Retrospective analysis 
shows that the Saturn 5 Sky lab 
munching rocket took a 1,000- 
kilometer temporary “bite” out 
of the atmosphere’s radio-reflect- 
ing ionosphere on May 14, 1973. 
Michael Mendfllo of Boston Uni- 
versity, Gerald S. Hawkins of 
Smithsonian Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory, and John A. Klobuchar 
of Air Farce Cambridge Research 
Laboratories, reporting this in 
Science ma g azine, note that ear- 
lier Saturn 5 rockets went into too 
low an orbit to cause this kind of 
damage. 

• .Man may. have himself to 
blame for at least part of the 


Research notebook 


drought In Africa. Jule Charney 
and Peter H. Stone of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Tech- 
riology and William J. Quirk of 
Goddard Space Flight Center 
have made computer studies 
which Show that loss of plant 
cover due to overgrazing in the 
affected region “could initiate or 
perpetuate a drought,” according 
to their report in Science. ' 

• Auto traffic may help spawn 
tornadoes. The twist given air 

. when opposing lines of traffic 
pass each other may help wind up 
these destructive winds, accord- 
ing to a study described hi Nature 
and made under the auspices of 
the Foundation for Ocean Re- 
search (San Diego, Calif.) by 
John D. Isaacs, James' W. Stork, 
David B. Goldstein, and Gerald L. 
Wick. 

• Fertilizer may also threaten 
the ozone ultra violet shield since 
fertilizer production puts ozone- 
destroying nitrous oxide into the 
air. Commenting on the danger to 
ozone from spray cans and nitro- 
gen fertilizer. T. M. Donahue of 
the University of Michigan told a 
congressional subcommittee last 


December that scientists have 
scarcely begun to identify the 
things that might cause damage. 

With such a range and variety 
of hazards , the ancient problem of 
protecting man from the weather 
seems to be turning into a prob- 
lem of protecting the weather 
from man. However, the con- 
fusion of dangers emphases a 
basic point. Climate and weather 
reflect the working of an Intricate 
web of causes and effects in which 
everything influences everything 
else and small interferences by 
man may have large, unexpected 
consequences. 

' Going after one or two of the - 
hazards won’t do much to protect 
the atmosphere. Only broad, on- 
going research that deals with the 
whole complexity can ‘do the job. 

Last fail, Alvin M. Weinberg, 
research director far the Federal 
Energy Administration, sug- 
gested setting up a special in- 
stitute to focus such broad re- ■ 
search. He is particularly con- - 
cerned with the Impact on climate 
of rising energy use. But there is 
even greater need for such an 
institute to help develop the full 
spectrum of knowledge that we 
need to protect our atmosphere 
from ourselves. 

A We ctoeed&y cohmm. ' 


Packaged 
foods: why 
weight isn’t 
always true 


By Lada Mount 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

Do you ever find the amount of food 
inside a package or can doesn't 
measure up to the promise on the 
label? 

It happens. 

Sometimes it is deliberate but often 
it is not. 

Anyone who has opened a dry 
pudding mix to find the box partly full 
of air, or a canned vegetable to find 
half of the net weight pledged on the 
label made up of liquid may think that 
somehow, somewhere, hft has been 
“had.” 

However, government experts who 
watch over this area insist that actual 
shortwelghting and deliberate fraud 
are much less than they used to be. 

A Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) study of 1973, for instance, 
found the average dry food package 
not under but 4 percent over its 
declared net weight — in line with the 
old “baker’s dozen” concept of better 
more than less. 

More often, federal officials insist, 
the consumer just does not under- 
stand that some slack fill or air space 
is natural after a product “settles 
down” or the moisture in it evapo- 
rates. Courts have been reluctant to 
prosecute slack-fill charges so long as 
the net weight Itself is accurate. 

Another contributor to general con- 
sumer confusion on this subject Is the 
foct that, as yet. net weight in cans 
legally includes the packing liquid as 
well as the solid product you bought. 

Also, federal regulatory experts 
note that some consumers may not 
realize that an exact weigh-in for each 
package at the label poundage never 
was promised. Government regu- 
lation aims at the average in a lot, and 
offlriais of the agencies charged with 
monitoring the 1966 Fair Packagaing 
and Labeling Act are trying to pin 
down a definition of what constitutes a 
“reasonable variation” from the 



Should labels tell more? 


"With the machine age It's difficult 
to make every package perfect — 
most companies pack to an average 
concept and overfill to make sure. 
. . . There’s a real question as to 
whether the consumer would want to 
pay the expense of hand-count pre- 
cision.'' 

One marketing decision opted for 
by some firms confronted by rising 
costs is to reduce the quantity or mix 
the quality In the same size box rather 
than charge the consumer more. 


Problem studied 


staff. “They want eachproduct : 
weigh what it’s marfcact,*^ n 
liquid is thrown away < 3 * evaporate 
But our view la that aa loug aa it 
within the legal Untita/...** 

A change la brewing hitthe caxux 
goods area, however; prodded 1 
Consumer Union (CU)'fcttVps title 
two years ago and other eoasum 
advocates since. The FDA la about 
propose drained rather than net ia& 
tag standards. Consumer* 
gued it would give them a 
stronger comparative : 


The FTC studied this problem last 
fall and concluded that there Is 
enough added consumer protection. In 
the weight information, on the label, 
increased unit pricing, and the like, to 
put down any charge of consumer 
deception in this praictice. 

However, U.S. Rep. Benjamin S. 
Rosenthal (D) of New York, who also 
has studied the problem . has argued 
the opposite and has introduced legis- 
lation that would require any reduc- 
tion in content or shift in quality 
within a particular package to be 
accompanied for a certain period by a 
notice of that change cm the label and 
toads. 

With meat and canned goods the 
consumer faces something of a spe- 
cial problem in that the liquid counts 
to the net weight. 

By law a certain percentage of 
liquids and water may be added to 
meat, for instance, during the post- 
slaughter chilling process. 


Cazmers displeased 


The canning industry is nfct pteafe 
by the prospect Of stripping a 
weight down to the soUdh ' - . 

“We think the benefits want 
the costs.” says Roger Coaemantf th 
National C&nners Association, & 
scribing the dollar figure.'ohty. « 
“fairly substantial.” 

Predicting that a “hqnw ppto 
race” among caaners couMevdtvei 
which each was trying to outdo ft 
other In drained weight, Mr.Ct*»s* 
says the process of changeover w be fc 
be complicated — “raudi amre ife; 
putting a declaratico on a laben - 
and could prove unsafe. He explain 
that the fuller the can,, often fix 
greater the difficulty pene- 

tration when cans are “waked” to- 
gether to what amounts to ; e giant 
pressure cooker. ";• * f : C- 


norm. 

“We're seeking a balance that 
would allow some tolerance,” ex- 
plains Earl Johnson of the Federal 
Trade Commission's (FTC) special 
statutes division. 


Change is brewing 


“That liquid Is a source of con- 
tention with consumers,” concedes 
John McKelvey of the Agriculture 
Department* s systems development 


Contact store manager ^-’ 

In the meantime, If ^t ^canw 
across problems to shtetyw^hog o: 
the food you buy, experts SQggnrtyoE 
contact the manager 
where you made the local 

or state weights and rotijratei offi- 
cials. ’"/•'vVlv.y ' 


Financial independence for 



By Robert Edwards 


In a Moneywise column last 
May you indicated only 5 percent 
of the people are financially Inde- 
pendent at age 65. What is the 
source of tiiat figure? Is it still 
correct? L.L. 


moneywise 


This statistic originally came 
for a U.S. Census study and was 
used to structure the benefit sys- 
tem far social security. However, 
the exact citation appears long 
gone. Although I, too, have used 
this figure for several years and 
have seen it elsewhere, I concur 
that it is out of date. Social 
Security and Railroad Retire- 
ment benefits have increased 
markedly during the past few 
years. Pension plans have also 
become more numerous. This 
combination appears to have 
lifted the percentage of those 65 
and older .who are financially 
independent. That percentage 
can be lifted even higher through 
sound flTianp.ifti planning before 
retirement. 


property and how much equity 
cash the buyer put Into the deal. 
Second deeds of trust are assign- 
able and may be used as collate- 
ral. An active secondary market 
permits reselling the second deed 
of trust — at a discount. If the 
trustor (borrower) fells to con- 
tinue payments, regaining title to 
the property is faster (usually 
about four months) than with a 
second mortgage. Disadvantages 
of Investing in a -second deed of 
trust are mainly the long term — 
five to 10 years — to regain all 
cash advanced, aha the discount 
if you decided to sell before the 
second deed of trust terminated. 


a no-load mutual fix n4 |fflu ; : 
qualified Keogh Plan <b' your 
own. . ' • • •; 

For greater Keogh 
Hons each year, look for a tonk in 
your area that offers a 
trustee . plan. These 
plans permit you to dtoiti toe . 
investment of your fundstoape- 
dfle stocks, bonds, or otiisjr op-. 
partunlttes. However, the cast of 
directed trustee pten* 1 osksr' 
them unattractive to emfcfr In- 
vestors. For a retirement income 
you need an tavestmentlta* wltt ■ 
grow at or fester than tfierate of 
inflation; hence. I recottttoflnd. 
against putting your Keogh ftoda 
Into insurance. " ,-J '* V 


Second trust deeds 


What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of Investing to a 
second trust deed? Mn.M-F.M. 


To understand a second deed of 
trust, recognize first the differ- 
ences between conveying title 
with a mortgage and a deed of 
trust. A mortgage involves a 
contract between the mortgagee 
(lender) and the mortgagor (bor- 
rower) with tise borrower retain- 
ing title to property- that is 
pledged as security for a loan. A 
deed of trust Involves three par- 
ties; a. beneficiary (lender), a 
trustor (borrower), and a trustee. 
The neutral trustee holds title to 
the property until a .loan Is paid- 
Second deeds of trust represent a 
junior lien an property held by a 
trustee for a beneficiary. Second 
deeds of bust are arranged to 
permit paying a seller the cash 
needed .for a buyer to assume an 
existing low-interest-rate loan. 
The seller may retain the second 
deed of trust or sell It through a 
secondary market at a discount. 
As an investor buying a second 
deed of trust at a discount, you 
.would gain a higher return than 
might be available In bonds or 
certificates of deposit. The risk 
involved would depend an the 


Short-trip car operation 

After reading your column on 
caring for a short-trip car to 
winter, Fm wondering — what 
does “load np” combustion cham- 
bers mean? Our 1972 Galaxie 
takes 15 minutes to warm up. 
What would improve this? D. S. 

Your questions are a bit outside 
the “moneywise” charter, but 
combustion chambers ft™* spark 
plugs fill up with carbon and 
metal deposits fro m fuel that does 
not bum cleanly or completely in 
a cold engine. Ask your service 
man to check the thermostat in 
your Galaxie's cooling system. If 
that doesn’t work, ask your me- 
chanic to check out the problem. 


Keogh Plan investment . 

For an individual with a Keogh 
Flan, what would you advise as 
the best investment •- ’ 
fund, insurance, or other type? B. 
F. 

Ass u mi ng you are under 50 with 
10 dr more years fo reach the 
minim u m age of 69% whan with- 
drawals from Keogh Flan can 
begin, I suggest you consktertwo 
alternatives depending; on your 
income. With $1,000 to. $2,000 'eli- 
gible for Keogh contributions 
each year, consider oce of the. 
mutual funds with £ qualified, 
master plan. Plan to^eottbrSnxte 
one-I2th of your arrmiftl amomit 
each month to gain the: Advan- 
tages of dollar averaging; There 
will be no additional costs i dther 
than the load charge if you invest 
through a broker. Or, you canfind 


Funds for foreigp move - 
We aroplauntnga’ toi i g iBhtffr 
rary move” to 

to three years. Where anyhow' 
should we leave our monte* her 6 ? ' 
Should we invest in Treasury hHB 
or leave ft In a savings «*r .eh echo- 
ing account? How should w 
our money with us — ltytrav- 
eters’ checks or a bank transfer^ - 
Should we leave a coto 0 oOocOtm 
and other valuables to V agfe* 
deposit box here or take tittsn 
withns? M.N. + 

Since you plan to retoro to ihe' 
U.S., leave your safe depoaftbox 
Intact and your extra cash in o. 
savings account with asintefe as 
possible In four-year c er t ificate s 
of deposit divided into $ 1,000 in? 
crements. That way,, yqu ^oouldl 
withdraw all or part of the money 
fay mail if you needed it . Don't 
leave cash, is a checking accmmt 
Convert whatever money you will 
need cm arrival into trewnater** 
checks. Mkny mutual, savings 
banks and S&Ls issue travelers’ 
checks at no qewt. to depositors.. 
Presumably. yon wfll be earning 
mosey. to Australia for support 
during your stay. Thus* your 
money In the U.S. win continue to 
grow, while you sure gone^ Wblle .. 
you might gain s bette^etttfn by 
Investing jn stocks 
mtinlcatlbbft for tr&ifiiig- could be 
. cumbersome. . . 


. _ JL Wediiesday coltnra : . 

Reeders ore invited; to send 
questions to Moneywise,. Box 353. 
Astor Station, Boston. JfA 02123. 
-Only those* 0 / gemralinterest will 
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Real friendship 


"Trippers Caught by a Wave* 


Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London (Crown Copyright) 
1892: Gelatine dryplate photograph by Paul Martin 


A split second 82 years ago 


Early photographs are often monumental. 
They have an intensity and stillness of image 
that seems to be Indelibly stamped on the 
passage of time. This is partly the result of 
lengthy exposures; partly of the need for strong 
contrast-making illumination of subjects. 

The capacity of photography to capture an 
instant of vivid movement, and fix it, was, on the 
whole, a later exploration. 

In this charming, and rather enigmatic, photo- 
graph by the English photographer Paul, Martin, 
however, there is something of both qualities. 
Martin was one of the earliest serious exponents 
of the “snapshot-" He carried iris detective 
camera — formerly used for police work — in a 
bag with a small hole in it. In this secret way he 
produced astonishing unposed pictures of people 
caught in momentary relationships. Like this 
one, many of Ms pictures were taken at the 
seaside. 

There is a fascinating hand-in-glove identi- 
fication of "technique" and “subject” here.. The 
trippers are “caught" not just by the wave, but 
also by the camera. The instantaneous nature of 
the subject could only have been frozen by an 
instantaneous technique: and the result Is a 
dichotomy of confusion and clarity. 


The interplay of wide space, unbroken horizon, 
and the fortuitous disposition of the grouped 
figures are reminiscent of a Japanese print — a 
Hiroshige or Utamaro. That a chance photo- 
graph should achieve such a satisfactory design 
is much more of a wonder than that It should so 
spontaneously show the muddle of the moment. 
Even the slight blurring of one of toe figures in 
the huddled group on the left contributes 
positively to the sense of happenstance. 

The element of choice by the photographer is a 
significant one: should the photograph be kept or 
scrapped? The downrighthumar of this one must 
have been enough to persuade Martin that it 
should be kept. It is a masterpiece of human 
comedy. The three figures seen from the back 
are idiosyncratic and telling portraits — the. 
stationary Indifference of the bowler-hatted boy 
(?) ankle deep on the right; the impossible 
mixture of advance and retreat in (he larger of 
the two middle figures — entirely evident by 
means of the voluminous, weirdly birdlike 
costume ; and the surprised decorum of her 
companion. Looked- at over three-quarters of a 
century after it wsb taken thip photograph is also 
a funny and revealing period piece. 

’ Christopher Andreae 


From our home on the Hudson 
River in Westchester County we 
would take the train to Atlantic City, 
Hew Jersey — a world apart, an 
environment totally different, self- 
contained and, as far as I could tell 
then, put there just for my delight. 
For several years I reveled In it for 
the ten days of spring vacation. 

.The plush crimson carpets of the 
Marlborough Blenheim hotel made 
me feel like a princess. No matter 
when we descended to the dining 
room — half empty, chandeliered, 
with huge linen napkins sitting 
-'perkily like bishops' mitres on spot- 
less tables — our waiter was there, 
courteous and smiling. He had a 
German name — Hans, Friedrich? 
Was he old or young? Happy? I 
' never knew. To my present shame it 
: didn't occur to me at that time to 
take an interest. 

Mornings were spent an the board- 
walk, strolling or riding in the 
rickshas. More solid than their Chi- 
nese ancestors, these four-wheeled 
carriages made of wicker with 
rounded edges were pulled by rug- 
ged, sunburned men who seemed 
like’ semi- savages to me. Probably 
desperately poor, they were uncivil 
and they frightened me. No one 
attempted to bridge the gap. I knew 
It was there, but I hadn’t been taught 
to think In another context 

With robes over our laps we faced 
into bright sea breezes and that most 
glorious of all smells: the open 
Atlantic. I loved the rumbling of the 
boards under the wheels and the 
ritual-like traffic, friendly but dis- 
tant, making me feel both partici- 
pant and onlooker. (Isn’t this inter- 
play toe essence of the artist’s role 
in life? The participating and the 
observing feed each other? ) 

My sister and I, dressed In leg- 
gings and in matching hats and 
coats trimmed with beaver, often 
rode Shetland ponies along the hard 
sand. Halter-led by patient, anony- 
mous persons — perhaps the fathers 



Boardwalk 
. .then 


or sons of the ricksha drivers? — we 
proceeded at a safe, stolid pace, our 
short legs practically at right angles 
to toe ponies' round bellies. Sand- 
pipers skittered out of our path. 

Galleries where you shot at mov- 
ing targets or threw balls at them, 
for some cheap toy or souvenir, were 
another fascination. The barkers at 
these booths really barked ata pitch 
that had often solidified into an 
unearthly wail. Their faces were 
hard, painted, sometimes forlorn. 
But the veneer was (me of hustle, 
bustle, immense and successful en- 
terprise. Very, likely what we now 
call the underworld and organized 
crime surfaced here in one of Its 
more innocuous forms. I sometimes 
folt a vague uneasiness, but it was 
quickly papered over by total sub- 
mission to color, motion, and 
raucous sound. 

At the end of the boardwalk we 
found a legless man who made a 
living by creating sand pictures. The 
cold blues, dirty reds, and somber 
purples were depressing to lode at 
Some of his “paintings" were so bad 
they were almost good, with a kind 
of primitive, fevered boldness. .This 
man has haunted me ever -since. It , 
was hard to recognize in him a 
fellow human being, but I could 
sense toe drive, the physical, and 
moral courage, the insistent . chal- . 
lenging of disaster in those dittiml 
works. These were .qualities that 
spoke to me then, and still do. 

Scattered among the booths were 


handwriting experts, fortune tellers, 
palmists, peep Shows, and so on; all 
lined up and accessible far a pit- 
tance. Even then I longed to know 
who ‘ I was , without any of toe 
trappings I appeared to have ac- 
quired. These areas promised that 
my hand or my handwriting would 
tell me. But then — and not until 
. much later — real understanding 
was always tantalizingly just out of 
reach. 

Weil chaperoned, my sister and I 
looked, explored, listened, learned, 
and began to realize that life was 
very much more mwmnni «n3 un- 
classfflable ■ that we had ever 
dreamed it could be.- After an out- 
door day we’d go back to toe hotel's 
luxurious seclusion, windburned, re- 
laxed, full of a kaleidoscope of minor 
wonders. Then we’d have a story- 
book meal, see a movie perhaps, or 
just watch the well-dressed, aimless 
people In toe lobby, before dropping 
into a dreamless sleep in a high, cool 
bed. 

The boardwalk may, at that time, 
have already fallen prey to real 
estate developers. And Atlantic City 
has long since been taken over by 
conventions. People.no longer have 
the time nor toe inclination for 
vacations that are largely make- 
believe and lumbering fantasy. (The 
sleek commerciaHsm of the Disney 
Worlds Is really not comparable. ) 

Between that time and this, de- 
. cades, change of circumstance, the 
disappearance of a way of life have 
intervened. Gazing , at a recently 
discovered photo of four strangers 
strolling toward me along 1 a wide 
boardwalk, I am at first curious, 
then a little shocked. That innocent, 
insulated, .impervious chi l d h ood , 
seems far removed from the global 
exposures of today. And yet I can 
catch in the expression of the oldest 
child’s eyes a hint — just a faint 
stirring — of the woman she wanted 
(and stillhopes) to be. 

Carol Earte Chapin - 


Probably everyone has the 
yearning to get to know someone 
he can call a real friend. But 
friendship can only endure suc- 
cessfully when it is strong in spir- 
itual values. A friendship that ex- 
pects much but is poor in giving, 
or a friendship that leads to a 
very personal dependence, will 
sometime or other disappoint us 
and cause us sorrow. 

• In her writings Mary Baker 
Eddy, who discovered and 
founded Christian Science, wisely 
counsels us to avoid the selfish 
pleasure of a friendship based on 
gratification of the ego ‘or the 
senses. She writes: "Whom we 
call friends seem to sweeten life's 
cup and to fill it with the nectar 
of the gods. We lift this cup to our 
lips; but it slips from our grasp, 
to fall in fragments before our 
eyes: Perchance, having tasted 
its tempting wine, we become in- 
toxicated; become lethargic, 
dreamy objects of self-satisfac- 
tion; else, the contents of this cup 
of selfish human .enjoyment hav- 
ing lost its flavor, we voluntarily 
set it aside as tasteless and un- 
worthy of human aims.” 1 
Christian Science reveals God 

— infinite and omnipresent Love 

- as our true friend, a friend who 


Amistad verdadera 

{This is a Spanish translation of today’s religious article] 

TraduccUn dal aitksuio raflgioso puMcado an jngtta an am pttgina 
[Ganaraknann baa voces al mu aparaca una trodueddn al uparioi] 

desengafiados 


Probablemente todos anhelamos 
conocer a alguien a quien podamos 
Uaniar un amigo verdadero. Pero la 
amistad solo puede ser duradera 
cuando. est& basada sobre valores 
espirituales. Una amistad que 
espera muebo pero que da poco, o 
una amistad que conduce a depender 
excesivamente de otro, tarde o 
temprano nos desilusionara y cau- 
sara. pesar. 

„,En sus escritos, Mary Baker Eddy, 
quien descubrio y fundo la Ciencia 
Cristiana*, sabiamente nos aconseja 
evitar el placer egoista de una^ amis- 
tad basada en la satisfaction del 
“yo”, o en la de los sentidos. 
Escribe: “Aquellos a quienes llama- 
mos amigos parecen endulzar la 
copa de la vida y Uenarla con el 
nectar de los dioses. Llevamos esta 
copa a nuestros labios, pero se nos 
c&e de las manos, haci£ndose pedazos 
ante nuestros ojos. Quizas, habien- 
do saboreado su vino tentador, nos 
embriaguemos; caigamos en jun 
letargo y nos convirtamos en sona- 
dores, objetos de la autosatisfaction; 
o bien, habiendo perdido su sabor 
esta copa de egoista placer humane, 
la hacemos a un lado voluntaria- 
mente al considerar que su conteni- 
do es insipido 'e indigno de las 
aspiradones humanas”. 1 
. La Ciencia Cristiana revela a Dios 
— el Amor infinite y omnipresente — 
cozno nuestro verdadero amigo, un 
amigo que siempre esta cerca de 
hosotros y con quien siempre pode- 
mos comunicarnos. Me ha ayudado 
el recurrir en oration al Amor di- 
vino en situ a clones en que he bus- 
cado en vano que mi amor hatia los 
dem&s fuera correspond! do y me he 
visto tentada a sentirme sola. El 
Amor divino siempre esta. dispa ni- 
ble. Si abrimos nuestro cora,z6n a 
Dios y ponemos en Sus manos nues- 
tro anhelo por un ser querido, 
pronto descubrimos que el amor que 
expre samos es reflej ado en todos 
Sus hij os. 

El Padre sabe que Sus hij os son 
como £1 los ha creado — espiri- 
tuales, amables, buenos y pur os. En 
el grado en que comprendamos esto, 


no seremos desenganados por la 
falta de bonded, por la indiferentia, 
la falta de atenci6n o por la frial- 
dad. Estas cualidades falsas no 
tienen base divina. 

Ski el libro de texto de la Ciencia 
Cristiana, la Sra. Eddy escribe: “El 
afecto human o no se dispensa en 
vano, aunque no sea correspond! - 
do”. 1 Estas palabras nos dan forta- 
leza y confianza cuando nuestro 
amor no parece ser corr esp ondido 
humahamente. 

Examinemonos para ver si nues- 
tro deseo por amistad tiene su 
origen en un motivo divino — el 
de expresar y compartir el amor 
de Dios, o si es princip almente un 
deseo por afecto humano o sen- 
su alidad. 

Qu6 maravlLIoso es confiar a Dios 
nuestro deseo de amistad. Que 
maravilloso que podemos ser un 
amigo para alguien que quizes 
necesite de nuestra amistad tam- 
bien. Cuando esta actividad nuestra 
esta correct am ente motivada, es 
bendecida por el Padre y nos libe- 
ramos de la sensation de estar solos 
y olvidados. Nuestra vida estar& 
Uena de amor, el cual de seguro 
encuentra reciprocidacL Entonces 
estamos obedeciendo mks el manda- 
miento de Cristo Jesus de amar a 
nuestro prdjimo como a nosotros 
mismos. 8 

1 Miscellaneous Writings , pig. 9 ; 9 Ciencia 
" y Salud con Clave de las Escrituras, pig- 
57; 1 Ver Mateo 22:39. 

•CMetlen Science: profiunctado enaction SAtons.' 

La traduccfen al atpaAol del Bbro da tank) da la 
Cfonctt Cdsdano. Ciencie y Sakai con Clare On me Eaari- 
rural par Mary Bator Eddy. taxto an Infllte an p*- 
glna opuara, puede obtanarsa an las Salu da Lactura 
da la Oenctt Cristiana o pad*** dHoctamoriB a France* 
C. Carlson. PubUahef'i Apent One Noway Street 
Boater. Massachusetts. U.SX 02115. 


Massachusetts. I 


. 02115 . 


Daily Bible verse 

A man that hath friends must 
shew himself friendly: and there 
is a friend that stlcketh closer 
than a brother. Proverbs 18:24 


Puzzle 

we fit. 

not the jigsaw-backward kind 
(toe sun Inside a jar) 

but surging onto newish sands 
and crags 
and snails 
chasms unseam 

and’ carefully — - 
ecstatically — reweave 
what makes us laugh , 
and ciy inside 
and hug aloud beginning 


we can’t say what says itself:. . 
what's blue, and clear, and 
green at selfsame surging froth — 
we fit 

Stephen Silha 


Vines 

You may find somewhere 
within these vines 
of weirds 
a tender tangle 
of belief, 
twisted 

into tree-squeezes 
and willing to lean 
all its weight 
on wonder, 
fingering 
bark 

and branch 
and leaf, 

leaping cloudward 
on the back 
of a stronger, 
stranger 
being. 

John D. Engle Jr. 


is always dose to us and with 
whom we can always commu- 
nicate. I have found it helpful to 
turn to divine Love in prayer in 
situations where love has looked 
in vain for reciprocation and I 
have been tempted to feel lonely. 
Divine Love is always available. 
If we open our- hearts to God and 
put in His hands our longing for a 
loved one, we will soon discover 
that the love we express is re- 
flected in all His children. 

The Father knows His children 
to be as He has made them - 
spiritual, loving, good, and pure. 
To the degree we understand this, 
we cannot be disappointed by un- 
kindness, indifference, uncon- 
cern', or coolness. These untrue 
qualities have no divine founda- 
tion. 

In the Christian Science text- 
book Mrs. Eddy writes, “Human 
affection is not poured forth 
vainly, even though it meet no re- 
turn."* These words give us 
strength and confidence when hu- 
manly our love seems to meet 
with no response. 

Let us examine ourselves to see 
if our desire for friendship origi- 
nates from a divine motive - to 
express and share God’s love. Or 
is it mainly a desire for human 
affection or sensuality? 

How wonderful it is to trust 
God with our desire for friend- 
ship. How wonderful that we can 
be a friend to someone who needs 
our friendship too. Rightly moti- 
vated, this activity of ours will be 
blessed by the Father, and we 
will be freed from the feeling of 
being* lonely and neglected. Our 
lives will be filled with love, 
which assuredly finds recipro- 
cation. Then we come closer to 
obeying Christ Jesus’ command 
to love one’s neighbor as oneself. 1 

'Miscellaneous Writings-, p. 9; 7 Science' and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures, p. 57: 
J See Matthew 22:39. 


[Etewtiam on the page may be tound a translation ol 
this article In Spanish. Usually once a week an artic 
Christian Science appears In a Spanish translation J 


this article In Spanish. Usually once a weak an article on 


IMormaclOn raspocto a la OamAs Haratura en sspaftor 
da la Ciencia Cristiana puede aoteitarae a llte Christian 
Science Pubdahing Sooety; One Noway .Street Boston 
,U5A " " 




Being all 
that you 
are 

Within the heart of every 
man, woman, and child is a 
deep-seated desire for ful- 
fillment. Many have found 
that a more-alive under- 
standing of the Bible has 
released God-given talents. 
They have begun to under- 
stand their capabilities as 
the children of God. 

Would you like to under- 
stand more of this for your- 
self? 

A book that can help you 
fulfill your promise as the 
child of God is Science and 
Health with Key to the 
Scriptures by Mary Baker 
Eddy. This is a book that 
speaks to the heart in 
simple, direct terms of the 
truths of God’s goodness 
and power, His ever-present 
love. In Science and Health 
you can learn more about 
God as the source of intel- 
ligence, vision and strength 
for all His sons and daugh- 
ters. You can find freedom 
to be what you are. 

If you’d like to have a 
paperback copy of Science 
and Health just send £1.07 
with the coupon to: 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 

Publisher’s Agent 

4-6 Groevenor Place. Sth Floor, 

London SW1X 7JH 

Please send me a paperback copy of 
Science and Health with Key to the 
S criptures: (B) 

Name 


Address. — 

- 



County 


Postal Code 



My cheque for £1.07 enclosed as 
payment in toll. 
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Vietnam options 


It is heartrending for Amer- 
icans to watch the deteriorating 
situation in Indo-Chlna. In South 
Vietnam government forces have 
abandoned most of the Central 
Highlands and the Communists 
are attacking at many points. In 
Cambodia foreign embassies and 
even American relief personnel 
have begun to evacuate the belea- 
guered capital of Phnom Penh. In 
neighboring Thailand an uneasy 
new government is calling for the 
withdrawal of American troops 
and edging toward a more neutral 
foreign policy. 

Psychologically — if not politi- 
cally — the Communists are scor- 
ing impressive gains. 

While we continue to support 
American military and economic 
aid to both Cambodia and South 
Vietnam as long as the will to fight 
remains, certain realities in Indo- 
Chlna must be assessed. 

Nothing the U.S. does will alter 
Hanoi's long-term Interest. Even 
more aid will not persuade the 
North Vietnamese to go away. 
They are strong and will keep 
pushing. 'Although Saigon can be 
armed sufficiently to keep fight- 
ing, it is dubious It can win a 
military victory. At best there will 
be a continued military stalemate. 

Therefore the rational course In 
South Vietnam remains one of 
moving from a military struggle 
to a political one. This is the intent 
of the 1972 Paris peace accord and 
U.S. policy should be bent now an 
getting both sides, each of whom 
has treated the agreement with 
disdain, to resume their political 
talks. The aim would be the even- 
tual formation of a coalition gov- 
ernment. 

Such a course might be work- 
able. The Communists in the south 
are still weak politically and, 
some experts believe, would ac- 
cept a chance to shift the conflict 
into the political arena. The cur- 
rent offensive might be an effort 
not only to demoralize the South 
Vietnamese but to pressure Sai- 
gon to negotiate. 

In Saigon itself opposition to 
President Thieu is growing — 
among the Buddhists and Roman 
Catholics, but also among some 
people in government jobs who 
increasingly see negotiation as the 
only way out of the current situ- 
ation. The U.S. cannot force Thieu 
to behave as it thinks reasonable 
but It is in a position to impress on 
him that time is running out on 
American aid. If he cannot con- 
vince the Congress that he Is 
making an effort to negotiate, aid 
is not likely to be voted in- 
definitely. 


Pressing Saigon and Hanoi back 
to the bargaining table is & posture 
we would prefer President Ford to 
be taking rather than repeating 
time-worn arguments about the 
“domino” theory. If Southeast 
Asia Is indeed “vital to America's 
national security,” as he says, 
nothing short of another all-out 
military involvement would be 
justified. Yet that is out of the 
question. 

Moreover, the Indo-Chlna war, 

- if it achieved little else, did give 
countries around the periphery 
time in which to strengthen them- 
selves. Thailand, the Philippines, 
and others may move toward neu- 
trality as the U.S. withdraws from 
Asia, but It Is by no means pre- 
dictable they would fall to commu- 
nism like dominoes. 

The administration could better 
sell its case for Indo-Chlna aid on 
grounds of moral commitment. 
Namely, that because of Its deep 
involvement in Indo- China — and 
its. self-acknowledged military 
anrf political mistakes there — 
America bears a heavy responsi- 
bility to help bring about a politi- 
cal solution acceptable to the 
people of the region. 

To cut off aid while such a 
process goes an would be morally 
insupportable. But the fact Is that 
the U.S. did not win a war in Indo- 
Chlna, the whole world knows 
it did not, and Washington would 
enhance its credibility now by 
trying to deal with the crisis 
constructively and honestly. 


Spirit of 1789 

It is both disconcerting and 
heartening to read polls predicting 
that as many as 45 million people 
are expected to visit Philadelphia 
during the city’s bicentennial cele- 
bration next year. 

Disconcerting — as the city’s 
present leaders lament, because 
the area's hotels and other facil- 
ities for visitors would be strained 
by such hordes of travelers. 

Heartening — because it sug- 
gests how much the drama of the 
Philadelphia Convention and the 
framing of the Consititutian still 
means to Americans. The dis- 
appointments of recent years, sig- 
nified in such words as Vietnam 
and Watergate, have by no means 
obliterated that regard for liberty 
and freedom which gave the 
country its initial thrust and con- 
tinuing purpose. 


Go-ahead for offshore oil 


The Supreme Court has given a 
green light to outer-shelf oil pro- 
duction with its reaffirmation of 
earlier rulings that offshore re- 
source development is a federal 
and not a state responsibility. 

The ruling is welcome. No one 
knows for sure how much oil lies in 
the three East Coast oil fields — 
the Georges Bank In the north, the 
Baltimore Canyon off the mid- 
atlantic coast, and the Georgia 
Embayment to the south. Geolo- 
gists have only determined that 
the seabed formations are like 
those where oil is found. No test 
hole has given concrete evidence 
that oil is there, let alone in what 
precise quantity or of what qual- 
ity. Already estimates have 
drastically pared likely reserves 
from over 100 billion barrels to 
about 14 billion barrels. Buflt is 
certain that we would never know 
how much oil is down there be- 
neath the sea if the judicial im- 
passe were not ended and the 
chain of events from leasing to 
drilling and production begun. 


Earth Day, 75 

The fifth celebration of Earth 
Day (March 21) is a reminder of 
America’s latter-day awakening 
to the need for preserving the 
environment — and of the sad 
readiness to pull back from envi- 
ronmental progress in the name of 
energy and economics. 

Fortunately too much regard for 
the environment h as been built 
into government, industry, citi- 
zens’ groups, and even individual 
households to permit a return to 
the bad old days. But a public 


In legal terms, the court decided 
that whatever offshore rights the 
states might have been granted In 
their colonial charters were given 
up in accepting statehood. 

In practical terms, orderly de- 
velopment of the country's re- 
sources — which involves a com- 
plex of resources like oil, coal, and 
gas scattered from Alaska to the 
Gulf Coast — demands federal 
orchestration. 

The states which are concerned 
over the loss of potential revenue, 
or more significantly any lapse In 
environmental vigilance, should 
present their case through their 
representatives In Congress. We 
share in the general concern over 
the implications of offshore oil 
development. But proper legisla- 
tion on environmental consid- 
erations, and painstaking enforce- 
ment, are to be preferred to block- 
ing offshore oil development in 
the courts or trying to control it 
through a hodgepodge of state 
leasing efforts. 


willingness to postpone pollution 
standards here and delay land-use 
laws there is a warning that envi- 
ronmental gains have to be contin- 
ually protected or they will be 
continually eroded. 

It is not a question of sacrificing 
all other concerns to the environ- 
ment but of achieving a balance 
in' which there is no place for the 
short-sighted neglect of the envi- 
ronment which made that first 
Earth Day’s recognition of it so 
necessary. 


‘Look at It this way . . . except for some trees 
and grass this coaid be Catalina or Nantucket* 



Point of view 


Don’t scrap the 25th 

By Roscoe Drummond 


Washington 

There is no good case to be made for 
amending the 25th Amendment It 
was drafted and ratified nearly 10 
years ago. It has been tested only 
once and it worked well under the 
most stressful circumstances. 

Now a movement is afoot, led by 
energetic Sen. John Pas tore (D) of 
Rhode Island and others, to throw it 
out and try something else. 

Let’s not — at least not without 
being sure there Is some need to do so, 
or some merit in doing so, or any 
public wish to do so. 

The argument for changing the 25th 
is not that the amendment in itself is 
bad, but that it permitted a very 
abnormal situation to bring an “une- . 
lected” president and an “unelected" 
vice-president into office. 

Senator Pastore's proposal is that 
the procedure of the 25th — by which 
the president fills a vacancy in the ' 
vice-presidency by nominating a can- 
didate who then must be confirmed by 
both Houses of Congress — should be 
replaced by requiring a special vice- 
presidential election. 

I vote no — for these reasons : 

1. The need is not demonstrated; 
The circumstances which prevailed 
last year were so exceptional that 
they have occurred only once in 200 
years. Until then, eight presidents 
had died in office and were succeeded 
by vice-presidents elected in the pre- . 
vioiis presidential election. 

Over this same span of two cen- 
turies seven vice-presidents have died 
in office (and another resigned to 
become a U.S. senator). All the 
incumbent presidents completed their 
terms and thus in no instance would a 
vice-president have succeeded to the 
presidency if the 25th Amendment 
had been in place. 

2. The prospects are minute that 
the 25th Amendment will again put an 
■‘unelected’’ President and an “une- 
lected” Vice-President in the White. 
House. 

What was the unusual convergence 
of circumstances which brought it 


about this time? It took all of these 
things: 

A. The forced resignation of a vice- 
president under a moral cloud. 

B. The president’s appointment of 
his successor. 

C. The resignation of a president 
when his impeachment became immi- 
nent. 

D. The appointed Vice-President 
succeeding to the presidency. 

E. Another Vice-President ap- 
pointed by the ‘ ‘unelected” President. 

The proposed scrapping of file 25th 
Amendment and its replacement by 
something else are designed to pre- 
vent the foregoing circumstances 
from happening again. 

Question: Is it not less likely that 
this set of conditions will occur 
again than that any amendment to the 
25th will work better? 

8. The merit of a special vice- 
presidential election is unproved. 

There-is a special reason for putting 
quotation marks around the word 
“unelected” in referring to Vice- 
President Ford and Vice-President 
Rockefeller. The fact is that there was 
far more voter participation In fixe 
choice of Ford and Rockefeller than 
there has been in the elections of any 
vice-president since the party system 
of electing presidents and vice-presi- 
dents came into being. 

An elected vice-president Is. not 
consciously elected at all. He is 
nominated by one man — the presi- 
dential nominee — and not one voter 
in & million voted for- or against the 
vice-presidential candidate, only for 
file man who happens to be paired 
with the presidential nominee of his 
choice. (Did you vote for Nixon 
because Agnew was ■ bis running 
mate? Did you vote for McGovern 
because Shrtver was his hinning, 
mate?) 

Ford and Rockefeller were elected 
Vice-Presidents by the elected mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. That la more voter 
participation than has gone into the 
“election” of vice-presidents in 125 
years. 


Managing with Moscow 

By William E. Griffith 


The recent Soviet cancellation 
the Soviet-United States trade treaty, 
after Congress limited U.S.-guaran- 
teed credits to Moscow, poses the 
greatest question mark yet about 
Soviet- American detente. Do the Rus- 
sians “really mean” detente? Have 
they been getting more out of it than 
Americans have? A national debate 
on the subject is, rightly, under way. 

Soviet- American detente means the 
limitation, although certainly not the 
end, of the Soviet-American conflict 
relationship. The Soviets state flatly 
— and why should we doubt them? — 
that they will continue the “ideologi- 
cal struggle” against us. Our Inter- 
ests are in conflict around the globe. 
Yet we and they realize that we also 
have a common, limited goal: to 
avoid nuclear war and to slow down 
the arms race. 

We Americans have historically 
always wanted to know who the good 
guys and the bad guys' are. We are 
puzzled and frustrated by shades of 
gray. But In the nuclear age we can no 
longer afford to think of ourselves in 
international politics as the U.S. Cav- 
alry fighting the “murderous” In- 
dians. 

We have every reason to make 
mutually advantageous deals with the 
Russians in arms control and trade. If 
we blunder, as In “the great grain 
robbery," we should blame ourselves, 
not Moscow. Until recently Washing- 
ton gave U.S. firms low-interest In- 
sured credits for trade with the 
Russians without getting as much 
political pay-off as we could have in 
return. In fact, we were carrying on 
an economic aid program to the 
Soviet Union. Again, though, let's 
blame ourselves, not Moscow. Sena- 
tor Jackson’s initially successful 
drive to get the Russians to let more 
Soviet Jews out showed that we could 
have gotten more than we did out of 
detente. 

But then Congress overdrew our 
account Over the aftnlnistration's 
opposition, it placed a $800 million 
limit on such credits to the Soviet 
Union for the next four years — after 
we had given Moscow nearly $500 
million in credits In 1974 alone. That 
the Russians broke off the negotia- 
tions and cancelled the trade treaty 
should have surprised no one. What 
else should a great proud nation do? 
Leonid Brezhnev had changed Soviet 
emigration policy in return for U.S. 
credits. Should he have changed it 
more In return for only one-quarter of 
the credits he had been getting be- 
fore? 

Either the congressional propo- 
nents of this cut in credits were fools, 
and did not realize that Moscow would 


not accept such a one-sided deal- or 
they were not, and were therefore 
opposed to detente per se and were 
only using the issue erf emigration S 
Soviet Jews for domestic political 
profit 

This te. to my view, the worst 
example - although not the only one ■ 
our disastrous antagonism of Turkev 
Is another - of the dangers of 
congressional determination fo 
eign policy tactics on the basis pri' 
marlly of domestic, and usually eth- 
nic, political considerations rather 
than U.S. national interests. The u s 
has a long history of failing into this 
trap. In the nuclear age we can no 
longer so easily afford it. Certainly 
the U.S. presidency became too impe- 
rial. But that is no reason to err so 
badly in the other direction. We have 
literally no alternative except to deal 
with the Russians. But we must do so 
with our eyes open, our powder dry, 
our emotions under firm control, and 
UJ9. national interests, not domestic 
ethnic politics. In command. 

However, this does not mean that 
we should not use incentives and 
pressure in dealing with Moscow 
Like any other great power, Commu- 
nist or not, the Russians are best 
impressed by both carrots and sticks. 
It Is. to speak frankly, naive and 
absurd to think that we can persuade 
them of the error of their ways, a 
notable recent example of this naivete 
— it reminds one of the “good old 
Uncle Joe” mythology of World War 
Et — was a recent Washington Post 
advertisement by the “American 
Committee on U.S. -Soviet Relations.” 
It included the following: “Only If our 
relations with the Soviet Union reflect 
a substantial measure of friendly 
cooperation, shared Interest and mu- 
tual confidence Is there a chance for 
agreements on the effective control of 
nuclear weapons. ” 

“Friendly cooperation?” “Mutual 
confidence?” That we and the Rus- 
sians want to avoid nuclear destruc- 
tion, yes. But that this can lead to 
“friendship” and "confidence”? If 
one can believe that, one can believe 
anything. 

Thus the dangers to a sensible U.S. 
policy come, as usual, from both 
hawks and doves. Black and white 
international politics is tempting, but 
tt is not the real world. The U.S. 
Congress, and the American people 
who elect It, should reject the easy 
but dangerous posture of moralizing 
for the more difficult but necessary 
one of the hard-headed pursuit of our 
national Interests in the nuclear age. 

Dr. Griffith is a professor of 

political science in the Center for 

International Studies at MIT. 


Readers write 

Arab help for Arabs? 


To Tim Christian Sctaoc* Monitor; 

If Joseph Kalnln’s letter was based 
an anything but obvious mis- 
information and prejudice, then It 
might be taken seriously. How does he 
account for the 600,000 or more Arabs 
still residing In Israel — most of them 
better off than their compatriots in 
surrounding Arab states? There is no 
basis that a "million" Arabs were 
driven from their homes into poverty. 
Over the centuries the Holy Land has 
been occupied variously by the Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Per- 
sians, Seleudds, Ramans, Seljuks, 
Crusaders, Mamelukes, and others. 
History, however, would indicate that 
the Jews have a preeminent right to 
occupation of this territory. 

It would be much more to the point - 
if the efl-rich sheikhs would forgo 
playing politics with the unfortunate - 
Palestinian refugees and devote some 
of their more than ample resources to 
alleviating their misery and reset- 
tling them. They are In control of far 


more territory than the tiny state of 
Israel and they could solve this 
problem overnight If they were really 
concerned over the fate of their Arab 
brethem. 

Israel has every right to continued 
occupation of the territories taken 
over In 1967 until assured of its own 
security and entity as a modern state. 
The Golan Heights and other areas 
would not now be occupied but for the 
unsuccessful Arab aggression during 
the Six-Day war. 

Having been a Monitor reader for 
over 10 years I do not have to be 
convinced of its fair-mindedness un- 
der any and all clrciunstences. 
Newtown, Conn. Julian Otaey 

Letters expressing readers’ 
views are welcome. Each re- 
ceives editorial consideration 
though only a selection can be 
published and none individually 
acknowledged. All are subject to 
condensation. 


Mirror of opinion 


Concerned farmers 


Farmers in several important com 
states, including Iowa, Nebraska and 
Illinois, are growing worried about 
the price of their main product They 
are trying to mobilize farmers into an 
agreement to reduce acreage planted 
to corn this year. 

Although com production fell o ft 
drastically last year because of bad 
weather, the price of com has sagged 
since harvest time. The sharp reduc- 
tion In cattle feeding and weaker 
export demand for com, due to the 
worldwide recession, have brought 
prices down. This alarms the com 
producer, quite understandably. 

The . cost of producing com Hag 
increased enormously in the last 
year, and there are no indications cost 
factors will come down this year.. 
Fertilizer, insecticide, herbicide,' 
power, labor — everything will be 
higher. Many capable farmers think 
they can barely make a profit at 
present .prices of around $2.50 a 
bushel in central Iowa. They fear that 
a big harvest in 1975 would send 


prices below $2. (In October, com was 
well above $8.) 

The concern of farmers about fu- 
ture prices Is warranted. The odds 
favor a big crop this year. If the 
weather Is normal, and if planted 
acreage increases as expected, a crop 
of 6.5 billion bushels or more could be 
harvested. This would be about a 
billion bushels more than ever har- 
vested before. The record Is5.6biHion 
in 1973, and the 1974 crap was 4.6 
billion- 

A billion-bushel Increase in output 
would send prices down for below the 
cost of production. So fanners are 
trying to get together to cut acreage. 
It is obvious ttfatthe government will 
not activate the feed grain program 
and call for an acreage reduction. 

We can thoroughly understand the 
fears of formers and their purpose in 
reducing production. But it is a 
hopeless task to try foget the job done 
that way. Not enough farmers would 
cooperate to make, the plan work. It 
would be impossible to get even a 


semblance of equality in acreage 
reduction. 

TO the extent that it did work, the 
plan would benefit most those farm- 
ers who did not cooperate. Under the 
federal program, every former who 
cuts acreage at least gets a payment • 
for doing it. Attempts at voluntary 
production control by producers of a ' 
crop grown nationwide, such as com 
or . wheat, have always fopad. The 
only possible way to get supply man- , 
agement in these crops lsthrough 
government.* .7 

But is it wise to cut com production » 
this year, by whatever means? We 
think not. The world's granaries are 
nearly empty. Instead of filing to 
reduce output, every means ought to 
be taken to Increase it Let us get the - 
6 -5-bniion-toushel crop of corixlf pos- 
sible. . 

But it is unfair to ask the farmer to 
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take the whole risk. The present com 
loan and present level at “target" 
prices under the feed grain program 
are ridiculously low. The target price 
of $ 1.88 a bushel Is for below the level 
that would provide assurance against 
risk fora farmer. 

Therefore, we suggest that Con- 
gress substantially raise the com loan 
from the present $ 1.10 to about $2 a 
bushel. The target price could be 
about fhe same or perhaps a little 
higher! These guarantees would give 
the producer confidence that a further 
severe break hrcom prices would not 
be ruinous. — Tbe Dos Moines Regis- 
ter. 


We admit erf no government 

by divine right ... the only 
legitimate right to govern is 
an. express -grant of power 
from the governed. , 

WflHamBeory Harrison 




